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Foreword 


Since the end of World War II, “Liberation” of the captive nations of Eastern Europe has been a 
major and outspoken objective of our foreign policy, to the extent that promises of help certainly seemed to 
be implied. During the final stage of the 1956 Presidential Campaign the United States Government was 
suddenly and without warning confronted with a tragic incident in Buda-Pest which, certainly in the minds 
of the participants, was a challenge to our readiness and ability to help in such an emergency. 


It all started with a petition, drawn up by Hungarian students against several features of their Soviet- 
dominated educational system, and a peaceful demonstration by some 3,000 students to present the petition 
at Parliament House. Their demands were modest enough: They objected to the forced study of the Rus- 
sian language. They found the imposed doctrines of Karl Marx and Nicolai Lenin repugnant to human na- 
ture. With these relatively tame petitions they proceeded to Parliament House where they were joined in 
the parade by many sympathetic young workers. 


The then head of the Communist Party in Buda-Pest, Mr. Erno Gero, called in some 80 Soviet tanks, 
artillery, armored cars and other military equipment to quell the demonstration. When it became evident 
that the students were going to insist upon rights generally accorded to free peoples, they were fired upon 
by the Soviet trained Hungarian secret police. Almost immediately the Soviet tank crews mowed down the 
demonstrators. 


Thus a peaceful demonstration by Hungarian patriots was transformed into a massacre and a nation- 
wide struggle, not merely for the righting of a few wrongs, but also for complete freedom from Communism 
and foreign domination. The heroic patriots were joined by a number of Hungarian army units, which sup- 
plied their young compatriots with arms and ammunition. With the fictitious withdrawal and until the re- 
turn without warning of the Soviet armed forces, the Hungarian patriots believed they had achieved their 


liberation. 


Here was certainly a challenge to the Free World to translate the policy of “Liberation” into deeds 
and armed support in response to the heart-rending pleas of the Hungarian people, now red with blood 
drawn by their Soviet masters rather than red by effective Soviet indoctrination. Events have again proven 
that the Free World has no co-ordinated plan or prepared procedure for making its help effective to those 
enslaved peoples who are ready to risk all to regain their liberty and independence. To be sure, the President 
immediately (November 2nd) made $20,000,000 available for food and medical care to the sufferers from 
this last Soviet attack on the people of their own satellite nation; but this will not bring the dead back to life, 
nor heal the wounds of the injured—it can only evidence the sympathy and heart-ache of the American 
people over the tragedy. 


Manifestly, the Administration could not have intervened with armed force, in response to the Hun- 
garian appeal, without exceeding the constitutional prerogative of the Executive, or without making our na- 
tion liable to the accusation of being an aggressor. Doubtless, this situation is not understood by the op- 
pressed people behind the iron curtain. Therefore, it seems encumbent upon us to advise and make clear to 
them the limitations placed upon the help we can give in such an emergency, and to seek, through the United 
Nations or other diplomatic means, some general agreement and co-ordinated plan to prevent a repetition of 


the tragedy. 
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Communism: National and 


International 


The crisis in Eastern Europe has focused world 
attention upon the relationship between the national 
communism of Yugoslavia and international com- 
munism as exemplified by the Soviet empire. 

The case for a constellation of states, independent- 
ly dedicated to the principles of Marxism-Leninism, 
has been stated in some detail by a number of com- 
mentators, including Messr. Walter Lippmann, 
George F. Kennan, Drew Pearson and C. L. Sulz- 
berger. Their thesis can be presented in the words of 
Mr. Lippmann: “In the interests of peace and of 
freedom—freedom from both despotism and from 
anarchy-we must hope that for a time, not forever 
but for a time, the uprising in the satellite orbit will 
be stabilized at “‘Titoism.” It is in the interests of the 
Western World that the Soviet Union be helped to 
accept “Titoism” in its empire, and that it should 
not feel that its own security is menaced.” (Oct. 26, 
1956) 

According to Mr. Drew Pearson, the policy of 
subsidizing Josip Broz-Tito has “now richly paid 
off.” For it was “the example of a Tito able to defy 
Moscow,” Mr. Pearson adds, that “set the pattern 
now being followed in Poland, Hungary and proba- 
bly soon in Czechoslovakia.” (The Washington Post, 
Oct. 30) 

State Department thinking appears to be in harmo- 
ny with this exposition. In what seemed to be a 
major foreign policy declaration Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, in a speech at Dallas, 
Texas (Oct. 27, 1956), spoke as follows: “Today 
our nation continues its historic role. The captive 
peoples should never have reason to doubt that they 
have in us a sincere and dedicated friend who shares 
their aspirations. They must know that they can 
draw upon our abundance to tide themselves over 
the period of economic adjustment which is inevitable 
as they rededicate their productive efforts to the serv- 
ice of their own people, rather than of exploiting 
masters. Nor do we condition economic ties between 
us upon the adoption by these countries of any par- 
ticular form of society.” This may indicate, as Mr. 
Thomas J. Hamilton (N. Y. Times, Oct. 28, 1956) 
has pointed out that the Administration “would be 
satisfied if the Soviet satellites, while remaining 
Communist, all began to copy Tito.” 

The ideology of Communism we are told, has been 
“shaken to the core by a phenomenon, nationalism, 
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which it has chosen to ignore.” This is the opinion 
of Mr. C. L. Sulzberger who has won an enviable 
reputation as European Correspondent of The New 
York Times. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
Mr. Sulzberger, on Nov. 7, 1956, could relate that 
the Administration was “prepared to go to consider- 
able lengths in recognizing national Communism as 
a governmental form with which we can deal on a 
friendly basis.” 

The logical result of such a policy would be, not 
what has been described as a “Commonwealth of 
Communist Republics,” but rather a new “Feder- 
ation of Totalitarian Marxist Regimes.” Presumably, 
each unit in this new system would be independent. 
Its unifying spirit, of course, would be devotion to 
“National Communism.” 

This new realignment of forces within the frame- 
work of the Soviet empire received the enthusiastic 
endorsement of “The Daily Worker” (New York 
City) on Oct. 19, 1956. President Tito who, prior to 
the demise of Josef Stalin, had been denounced in 
that periodical as a “criminal monster,” an “un- 
principled double-crosser” and a “Fascist beast,” 
was pictured as a suitable candidate for continued 
USS. aid, provided money and commodities were to 
be provided, as in the past, “without any strings 
attached.” 

At the same time, “The Daily Worker,” before 
the reported “split” among its editors, urged support 
for “expanded foreign economic aid and various 
forms of peaceful competition with the Lands of 
Socialism.” This, as some students of Marxism- 
Leninism know, was an echo of a “draft resolution” 
adopted by the Communist Party in the USA in 
September, 1956. The same specialists on Marxist 
developments noted, with no little attention, that it 
did not take long for the “draft resolution” of the 
comrades in the USA to become translated into 
official State Department policy. Although the two 
conclusions may have been arrived at independently, 
they now coincide with the views of the commentators 
mentioned at the beginning of this analysis. It is also 
noteworthy that, when Mr. W. Gomulka, new head 
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of the Communist regime in Poland, indicated his 
willingness to accept U. S. dollars and food, he 
emphasized, as had President Tito, that this would 
have to be accorded “without any strings attached.” 

A new book by the aforesaid Mr. Sulzberger, “The 
Big Thaw,” illustrates the parallel policies of the 
U. S. Government and “The Daily Worker’ as 
expounded immediately upon the eve of the heroic 
refusal of students, workers and soldiers in Hungary 
to accept “National Communism” under a “Titoist” 
leader, Mr. Janos Kadar. In his book, subtitled “A 
Personal Exploration of the “New” Russia and the 
Orbit Countries,” the gifted New York Times writer 
explains his viewpoint in unmistakable terms: “Tito- 
ism,” philosophically, is a kind of decompression 
chamber between the Russian empire and the West- 
ern world. ... This is a form of ideology abhorrent 
to us because it is avowedly Communist, against re- 
ligion, private property and liberty as we conceive it. 
But as a form of government it is acceptable to us as 
long as it represents independence and _ national 
freedom of action. . . . Our tradition is to allow any 
country to choose its own form of government. What 
we oppose is enslavement by outside powers. We 
object to Soviet imperialism enslaving peoples 
clamoring to be free.” 

What has been proved at Budapest and through- 
out Hungary, however, is that men, women and 
children who love God and country are not apt to be 
satisfied with independence from the Kremlin; they 
are determined to rid themselves of Soviet domi- 
nation and, perhaps more importantly, of National 
Communism. The myth of “Titoism” perished in 
the flames of Hungarian patriotism. 

Fortunately, a highly laudable reappraisal of out- 
look, if not of policy, is already under way in the 
highest echelons of The New York Times Editorial 
Board. On Oct. 17, 1956, The Times proclaimed 
that “President Eisenhower’s decision with respect 
to the continuance of American aid to Yugoslavia” 
seemed “a sound one” and, somewhat naively, added 
that “Yugoslavia is not a part of a conspiracy for 
Communist control of the world.” 

On Nov. 9, however, the truth about this conspir- 
acy began to dawn upon The Times’ editors. Under 
the caption, “Hungary and Yugoslavia,” this great 
newspaper presented a totally distinct view and a 
conclusion perfectly in accord with the facts (i.e., the 
Yugoslav votes) reported from, and recorded in, the 
United Nations. The exact expression of this fresh 
approach to the issue of “National Communism vis- 
a-vis International Communism” may be worthy of 
repetition here: 

“With heavy hearts and great indignation the 
people of the free world have watched as the Russians 
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have drowned the Hungarian revolution in blood. 
They have watched, too, with horrified amazement 
the position of the Yugoslav Government on these 
tragic events... . 

“The Hungarian people may well be excused if 
they thought they had every guarantee of Yugoslav 
help and sympathy in their fight for freedom. 

“But in the past six weeks the situation has changed 
dramatically. First Tito compromised himself moral- 
ly by signing a friendship agreement with Gero in 
Belgrade on the eve of the Hungarian revolution. 
Then in the past few days, as the Soviet army, hiding 
behind the Kadar clique, turned with blazing guns 
on the Hungarian people, Yugoslavia indicated its 
support for that group. Last Sunday Pravda was 
even able to cite Borda in its editorial heralding the 
Soviet attack and implicitly to suggest, as has proved 
true, that Yugoslavia in practice supported that 
attack. 

“At the United Nations . . . Yugoslav Ambassa- 
dor Brilej did call for the exit of Soviet troops from 
Hungary. But he referred only to the ‘involvement’ 
of Soviet troops in recent Hungarian events, not to 
the mass murder done by those troops.” 

My own comment about this editorial, excellent 
as the latter is, may be summarized in the following 
points: 

1) It was not “the Russians” who “drowned the 
Hungarian revolution in blood.” It was the Soviet 
hierarchy, completely divorced from the ordinary, 
decent human beings in the Soviet Union. The 
Slavs, it must be granted, are among the most humane 
in the world. This is true whether they reside in 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, the USSR or Yugoslavia. 

2) The Yugoslav people, if free of the much- 
vaunted “National Communism” of President Tito, 
would have been prompt to spring to the aid of the 
Hungarian patriots. U. S. guns, planes and tanks in 
the hands of the totalitarian Marxist clique in Bel- 
grade prevented any spontaneous human response on 
the part of Croatians, Slovenes, Serbians, Montene- 
grins and the folks of Bosnia and Herzegovina. As 
for “sympathy,” that is fully enlisted on the side of 
the brave Hungarians. Regrettably, the newspaper 
war of words (Cf. Pravda vs. Borba) has done noth- 
ing to turn the tide of slaughter and deportation in 
Soviet-dominated, “Titoist” Hungary. 

To all but the blind the “mystery” of the meeting 
of Marxist minds at Brioni and Yalta must be 
emerging, little by little, into the light of day. The 
gentlemen of Moscow and the master of Yugoslavia 
came to an agreement: the latter was authorized, as 
Mr. Thomas J. Hamilton (The New York Times, 
Oct. 28, 1956) suggested “to act for Moscow as a 
kind of branch manager for some of the satellites, 
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including Hungary.” Clearly, this Chief of the UN 
Bureau for the Times was one of the correspondents 
who was no longer “mystified,” or “confused,” or 
deceived. Mr. Hamilton had been an eye-witness of 
Yugloslav actions (somewhat at variance with their 
words in the United Nations). Mr. Hamilton and 
his principals now understand the key to Brioni-Yalta 
“mysteries :” 

“National Communism, with independence for all 
Marxist States, is compatible with International Com- 
munism.” 

The “Titoist” controlled revolts erupted, to the 
surprise of nobody privy to the plot. In Hungary, 
however, the conspiracy did not work out accord- 
ing to plan. The wildly improbable happened. The 
Hungarian people wanted real freedom. They in- 
sisted upon representative government; they knew, 
quite perfectly, the meaning of democracy. Conse- 
quently, they refused to be satisfied with com- 
promises, “concessions,” exhortations and promises. 


What they wanted, more than life itself, was to 
escape from the strait-jacket of national Commu- 
nism. 

In the light of these developments, it would seem 
clear that no confidence can be placed in the inde- 
pendent judgment of National Communism in rela- 
tion to International Communism. So long as Na- 
tional Communism is maintained by a totalitarian 
government, allowing no freedom to its people to 
express themselves without fear of reprisals, we can 
expect that government to take the side of Interna- 
tional Communism and to be its ally in a conflict with 
the struggle of its captive peoples to be free. 

In short Communism, whether “national” or “in- 
ternational,” is a movement the leaders of which, no 
matter how or where located, have in common the 
objective of extinguishing freedom and rendering 
unchallengable the authority which they themselves 
exercise. 


U. S. Information Agency 


The purpose of the United States overseas infor- 
mation program has been stated by President Eisen- 
hower in these words: 

“Tt is not enough for us (the United States) to 
have sound policies dedicated to goals of universal 
peace, freedom and progress. These policies must be 
made known to and understood by all peoples 
throughout the world.” 

To do this job the President created the U. S. In- 
formation Agency, August 1, 1953. The previous 
overseas information program was transferred from 
the Department of State and the new Agency given 
independent status, reporting to the President 
through the National Security Council. 

Still further spelling out the mission of the new 
Agency, the President said it was to: 

“submit evidence to peoples of other nations by 
means of communication techniques that the objec- 
tives and policies of the United States are in harmony 
with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for 
freedom, progress and peace.” 

The Agency was instructed to carry out this mis- 
sion by: 

(1) “explaining and interpreting to foreign peo- 
ples the objectives and policies of the United States 
Government; 

(2) “depicting imaginatively the correlation be- 
tween U. S. policies and the legitimate aspirations of 
other peoples of the world; 

(3) “unmasking and countering hostile attempts 
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to distort or to frustrate the objectives and policies of 
the United States; 

(4) “Delineating those important aspects of the 
life and culture of the people of the United States 
which facilitate understanding of the policies and 
objectives of the Government of the United States.” 

The Agency makes this “mission statement” the 
yardstick by which it measures all its activities. All 
programs must fit into the framework created by the 
words of the statement. 

Under pressure of a Communist campaign to “dis- 
tort and frustrate” United States objectives and 
policies, item 3 of the statement has assumed tre- 
mendous importance. For guidance here the Agency 
refers to a Presidential statement calling the struggle 
between the free way of life and Communism the 
“central fact of today’s life.” 

The Agency’s primary mission, however, remains 
unchanged. The necessity for making United States 
policies “known to and understood by all peoples 
throughout the world” is a job the United States 
would need to do had Marx never written a line. A 
distinguished United States statesman has called the 
program “a new kind of diplomacy.” In the past, he 
points out, diplomats dealt only with the officials of 
other countries. Mass public opinion was given little, 
if any, consideration. With the 20th century, how- 
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ever, it has become increasingly clear that widespread 
public understanding of a nation’s foreign policies is 
necessary to their success. 

Recognition of this fact came slowly to the democ- 
racies. It took the Communist world-wide propa- 
ganda campaign to jolt most of them into facing the 
new situation. But the need would exist in any case. 
Understanding between peoples is recognized today 
as the only sure foundation of a world of peace and 
expanding prosperity. 

Universal peace, freedom and progress, as the 
President said, are the goals of United States policy. 
It is the responsibility of the U. S. Information 
Agency to make these goals clear to “all peoples 
throughout the world.” 

“All peoples throughout the world” covers a lot 
of territory. Time was when such an assignment 
would have presented almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. It does not today. Modern technology has 
provided the tools with which to do the job. 

The U. S. Information Agency uses all of these 
tools, radio, television to an increasing extent, motion 
pictures, the press, publications of all kinds, person- 
to-person contacts. Today, there is no area so remote, 
no people so isolated, but that the contact can be 
made. 

Making the contact is, of course, only the first step. 
The message must be delivered in terms the people 
can understand. It must be convincing. And, due to 
the Communist campaign, it must counter gigantic 
efforts to distort and misrepresent its meaning. 

The Communists make skillful use of propaganda. 
Their world-wide propaganda campaign was 
launched some 30-odd years ago and has continued 
throughout the years. Developments over the past 
year would indicate it had not been as effective as the 
Communists had thought, but there can be no doubt 
that it contributed substantially to the present hold of 
Communism on some third of the world’s people and 
about an equal percentage of the world’s area. 

The weakness of the Communist campaign has 
been its use of distortions, misrepresentations and 
downright lies. Part of the U. S. Information 
Agency’s job is to call the world’s attention to this 
mishandling of the truth. The effectiveness of this 
strategy is becoming increasingly clear. 

In the U. S. Information Agency the emphasis is 
upon the field. Currently, the Agency has some 200 
posts in 80 countries and the major responsibility for 
the programs rests upon these posts, the fighting line, 
as the Agency sees it, in the ideological struggle. 

Roughly, the organizational structure of the U. S. 
Information Agency field staff is this. In each coun- 
try there is a Public Affairs Officer working directly 
under the Ambassador or Chief of Mission. These 
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P. A. O.’s carry heavy responsibility. They must, 
first, identify the objectives in their assigned areas. 
They must decide the programs designed to achieve 
those objectives. They select the tools . . . the com- 
munication techniques . . . best fitted to put those pro- 
grams across. 

In so far as it is possible, the Agency staffs its over- 
seas posts with citizens of the countries in which they 
are located. Supervisory positions are, of course, 
filled by Americans. The Country Public Affairs 
Officer is always American. But the bulk of the staff 
are natives of the country, familiar not only with the 
language as no foreign born could be, but familiar 
also with national mores, traditions, customs. This 
policy has brought the Agency’s programs close to the 
people. It has meant avoidance of mistakes, many 
minor in themselves, that could injure if not wreck 
the programs. 

All in all, the Agency’s total overseas personnel 
today numbers over 7,000. Of these, less than a thou- 
sand are Americans. The other 6,300 are native born. 

Policy, of course, is decided by USIA-Washington. 
Certain global themes for the programs are decided 
by Washington. Otherwise, the Agency’s Washing- 
ton headquarters sees itself as a service organization, 
providing the field with the materials with which to 
work. 

The Washington staff includes a director, two 
deputy directors, and four assistant area directors, Far 
Fast, Europe, Latin America, and the Near East, 
South Asia and Africa. The service divisions include 
the international broadcasting service (the Voice of 
America), the motion picture service, the press and 
publication service, the information center service and 
an office of private cooperation assigned the task of 
stimulating and assisting private participation in the 
overseas information job. 

USIA-Washington works very closely with the 
Department of State and other Federal establish- 
ments concerned with foreign affairs. It has close con- 
tacts both with the White House and the Congress. 
The director is a member of the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board and sits in on all sessions of the Na- 
tional Security Council dealing with foreign affairs. 
An almost equally close relationship is maintained 
with the many private groups interested in the pro- 
gram. 

The global themes decided by Washington are few 
in number, but have far reaching importance. The 
peace theme, of course, predominates. It is the re- 
sponsibility of all posts to make clear the peace polli- 
cies of the United States. Washington supplies the 
posts with a flood of material playing up this theme. 
All media cooperate in explaining and interpreting to 
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“all peoples throughout the world” the United States 
position on peace. 

The interest of the United States in the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of nuclear energy is another 
global theme. The Agency builds this program 
around the United States proposal for international 
cooperation in making the atom serve for the better- 
ment, not the destruction, of mankind. 

The U. S. Information Agency’s “Atoms-for- 
Peace” campaign was launched even as President 
Eisenhower was delivering his now historic speech 
before the Eighth General Assembly of the United 
Nations, December 8, 1953. The speech itself was 
publicized by all media, radio, motion pictures, the 
press, publications. Equally thorough coverage has 
been given subsequent developmnets of the idea. All 
in all, the Agency estimates it has reached something 
over a billion persons with the story. There can be 
no doubt that world opinion, so aroused, contributed 
to the slow revision of the attitude of the Communists 
toward the proposal. At first scornful, today they 
give at least lip service to the idea. 

The development and operation of the American 
economic system, “People’s Capitalism,” is a story 
the Agency is telling throughout the world and 
through all the communication techniques at its com- 
mand. 

Capitalism is, of course, the favorite bogyman of 
the Communists. Marx held the Capitalistic system 
responsible for practically all human ills. He saw no 
possibility that the system could change, correcting 
its own faults. Capitalism as it now functions in the 
United States was utterly beyond his comprehension. 

Modern Communist leaders know better but they 
follow the Marxian line. They refuse to recognize 
the changes that have taken place in the system in 
the 100-odd years since Marx wrote or that Ameri- 
can capitalism is in any way different from the 
Marxian monster. 

The U. S. Information Agency program, “Peo- 
ple’s Capitalism,” is designed to give other peoples 
the true picture. In a measure the campaign falls un- 
der Item 3 of the “mission statement,” but it, also, 


delineates an “aspect of the life and culture of the 
people of the United States” very necessary in under- 
standing United States policies and objectives. 

The Agency believes, too, that other peoples, and 
particularly those struggling to set up economic sys- 
tems of their own, will benefit by understanding the 
American system. The program stresses the point 
that our system, conferring mass benefits before un- 
known in history, was achieved in freedom. That it 
is, indeed, the product of freedom, political, social 
and economic. It is a living refutation of Communist 
dogma that Capitalism must be destroyed, utterly 
destroyed, if the masses of people are to share in 
civilization’s benefits. 

The U. S. Information Agency has made a steadily 
increasing effort to expand private participation in 
the program. It is the President’s conviction, which 
the Agency shares, that the overseas information job 
is too great for one agency to do alone, that it is too 
great, indeed, for Government alone. All Americans 
must participate. 

The President’s concern in the matter has taken 
concrete expression in several White House confer- 
ences called to discuss private programs. A Business 
Council on International Understanding developed 
from a conference of representatives of business and 
industry with contacts overseas. Some 40-odd com- 
mittees were set up to work on programs after the 
White House sponsored “People to People Confer- 
ence,” September 11, 1956. The Advertising Coun- 
cil has been actively participating in the “People’s 
Capitalism” campaign since a White House confer- 
ence. Through the Agency’s own Office of Private 
Cooperation private American groups, business firms, 
nonprofit organizations, communities and individuals 
have been encouraged to make their contribution to 
the program. 

The U. S. Information Agency sees this phase of 
its activities as tremendously important. It goes to 
the heart of the Agency’s mission, understanding 
between peoples and a permanent peace based on that 
understanding. 


WAR TODAY 


If there is a war, nobody’s purposes at all will be realized. 
If any human beings survive at all, which is doubtful, they will be 
human beings no longer civilized, no longer organized in states, 
no longer capable of carrying on any of the arts or sciences; and 
if human beings do survive, it will be many centuries before 
they can climb up again to that point of intelligence and wisdom 
at which they are capable of destroying themselves. This, I think, 
is the first thing to realize: that the peril to mankind at the 
present moment is so great that war can no longer be regarded as 
an instrument of anybody’s policy and that we have to adjust 
ourselves to this situation as best we may. 

BerTRAND RussELL 
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Own Affairs* 


Africa is undergoing a transformation of great sig- 
nificance, and African affairs are much in the news. 
This is largely due to Britain’s policy of developing 
self-governing institutions and the pace at which it 
is taking place. 

The policy is not new: what is new is the speed at 
which Africans are taking over the management of 
their own affairs. New constitutions abound. In 1945 
there was only one African member of a legislature 
outside West Africa, and that curiously enough was 
in Kenya, a stronghold of European influence. There 
are eleven territories in Africa still dependent on 
Britain; of these all except Zanzibar and Somaliland 
now have ministerial systems. 


Tue Coast Story 

It is unlikely that they can all become fully inde- 
pendent for the size and resources of some probably 
preclude it. What can be said is that every one, large 
and small, will attain the degree of self-government 
of which it feels capable. 

The story of the Gold Coast’s emergence to nation- 
hood shows the pattern in full. Its future independ- 
ence was foreseen at least as far back as 1853, but it 
was not until 1946 that it secured an African unoffi- 
cial majority in its Legislature. After strong nation- 
alist manifestations, an all-African committee on con- 
stitutional development sat in 1950. 

This led in the following year to an elected Legis- 
lative Assembly with a largely African Ministry. A 
year later the post of Prime Minister was created. 
In 1954 another advance gave the country a wholly 
African-elected Assembly of 104 members and a 
cabinet of representative ministers. Next March the 
Gold Coast will be wholly independent; it proposes 
to remain within the Commonwealth. 


THREE REGIons 

The story in Nigeria, which obtained its African 
majority in the Legislature a year later than the 
Gold Coast, has been much the same. The differences 
arising from its vast size and even more varied popu- 
lation have resulted in decentralization to three sepa- 
rate regions, each capable of self-government in a 
federal system. 

The other two British dependencies in West Afri- 
ca, Sierra Leone and the Gambia, are very much 


*Courtesy British Information Services. 
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How Africans are Managing Their 
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Mr. Ingrams has held many administrative posts in 
Britian’s Colonial Service, and has written and 
broadcast extensively on colonial subjects. 


smaller. Indeed it is difficult to see how the Gambia 
with a population of under 300,000 and very limited 
natural resources could be independent, but with a 
partially elective and a ministerial system it has al- 
ready gone a long way to internal autonomy. 

Sierre Leone has a population of about two mil- 
lion. It attained its unofficial majority in 1950 and 
its ministerial system three years later. In 1954 it 
had its Chief Minister. Proposals for an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly, to be called the House of Rep- 
resentatives, have now been announced. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

In some ways progress in East and Central Africa 
has been even more remarkable. West Africa has 
had contacts with Europe for several centuries: East 
and Central Africa were barely opened up at the 
beginning of this century. Having a favorable cli- 
mate, both of these regions have had European set- 
tlers, and in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia the Eu- 
ropeans have become dominant. Most of the terri- 
tories have also important Asian communities, some 
very large. But even the difficulties of multi-racial 
communities, intractable as they often seem, are being 
met. 

Kenya in 1954 accepted multi-racial government, 
and legislation has now been passed to enable Afri- 
cans to elect their representatives directly to the 
Legislature. In Central Africa the Protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were federated 
with the Self-governing Colony of Southern Rho- 
desia in 1953. Northern Rhodesia has now a min- 
isterial system, but the extent of African representa- 
tion in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is less than 
in East Africa. However, the proportion of African 
representatives to European advanced in Northern 
Rhodesia in 1954 from one sixth to one fourth and in 
the 1955 Nyasaland constitution there are for the 
first time five elected Africans. 

Outside Kenya, multi-racial problems do not loom 
so large in East Africa. In Tanganyika there is equal 
representation for each of the three main communi- 
ties, and in 1955 they were given ten members each. 
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The two latest constitutions in East Africa are for 
Somaliland and Zanzibar. The former is a country 
of nomadic people with a population of 640,000, and 
it is now for the first time to have Legislative and 
Executive Councils. 

New ConstiruTION FOR ZANZIBAR 

The historic little Sultanate of Zanzibar, once the 
center of a large Arab Empire in South East Arabia 
and East Africa, is about to have a new constitution 
(with the elective principle) which will go some way 
to making it a self-governing state in the Common- 
wealth. 

Most interesting of all the constitutional problems 
in East Africa is perhaps provided by Uganda, for it 
includes several kingdoms with some _ internal 
autonomy. Buganda is by far the largest and most 
advanced of these. It has recently democratized its 
ancient Lukiko or Parliament, and expanded its min- 
isterial system. Constitutional development of the 
Central Government of the Protectorate has been 
very rapid in recent years. In 1945 there were no 
African members in its Legislature, by 1950 there 
were eight. It has now a large African majority of 
representative members—18, as opposed to six 
Europeans and six Asians. Including Ministers there 
is also a strong African element on the Government 
benches. 

All this progress has not been achieved without 
difficulties. There comes a time, as in the Gold Coast 
in 1951, when advance depends more on the country 
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Voting for the First time in a national election, at Accra, Gold Coast. 


concerned than on the British Government, but this 
does not mean that everything becomes plain sail- 
ing. When an all-African Government was achieved 
in the Gold Coast, the extreme nationalism which 
had united the whole country disappeared; tribal 
schisms began to show, and demands for a federal 
constitution emerged. The recent election returned 
the Prime Minister’s party to power but ultimate 
success depends on the statesmanship of Gold Coast 
leaders themselves. They have to measure for them- 
selves that degree of give and take which is necessary 
if a democracy is to flourish. 


“Moment TRuTH” 

About 1950, however, the whole Gold Coast had 
felt itself to be a nation. Nigeria, as a whole, has not 
felt this “moment of truth” yet, but it is probably 
not far from it. There is nationalism everywhere in 
British dependencies, but it is often racist or tribal 
in character. All these territories were not long ago 
just slabs of Africa peopled by independent tribes 
which artificial boundaries had often divided. Uganda 
is such a case. Most of its varied peoples want self- 
government but few yet think beyond local auton- 
omy for their particular tribe or Kingdom. As yet 
therefore Uganda has not felt its moment of nation- 
hood. 

And in all this, what is most important to the 
West is that these African countries have themselves 
declared for the western way of life. 
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Africa 


The problems confronting United States foreign 
policy in the vast continent of Africa are at least as 
varied and manifold as the different stages of evolu- 
tion of the various countries making up that con- 
tinent. I believe the most useful contribution I can 
offer is to attempt to place the policy problems con- 
fronting the United States in Africa in perspective as 
we see them—and then to analyze for you briefly 
and in broad strokes the unique aspects of the prob- 
lems confronting us in Africa and the basic principles 
from which we approach their solution. 

A responsible foreign policy toward Africa requires 
of the United States a deep understanding of the 
aspirations and problems of the individual African 
countries both in their relationship with the European 
powers and in their urge toward self-determination 
so that we may lend our good offices and assistance in 
promoting an orderly progress toward independence 
and nationhood. 

In recent years the principle that the developed 
countries have a moral obligation to aid the less de- 
veloped countries, such as those of Africa, has become 
almost universally recognized, even taken for 
granted. There is a sound basis for the validity of 
this principle. In a world wherein all countries and 
continents are becoming next-door neighbors, glaring 
disparities in living standards can produce tensions 
and animosities easily fanned into conflict. In its 
post-war policies the United States has been actively 
pursuing peace by trying to mitigate such tensions. 
More recently even the Soviet Union has begun be- 
latedly to make gestures of cooperation and assistance 
toward the under-developed countries. While this 
constitutes an important change in Soviet tactics, it 
remains to be seen whether the change is consistent 
with the basic communist objective of world domina- 
tion. 

All this is highly pertinent to the consideration of 
African problems. Besides the disturbing element 
introduced in the Middle East by the Czech arms 
deal with Egypt, the Soviets, either directly or in- 
directly, have made overtures to Libya, Ethiopia, 
and Liberia and there is evidence of communist ac- 
tivity in areas as widely separated as the Sudan and 
the Union of South Africa. We would be betraying 
our position of leadership of the free world if we as- 
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sumed that these initiatives are in the pursuit of nor- 
mal, responsible foreign relations. The old familiar 
pattern of exploiting and championing local dissent 
and grievances to create chaos and confusion is too 
fresh in our minds. 

The terms “imperialism and colonialism” can be 
correctly used to describe a relationship, which existed 
more in the past than at present, between the metro- 
politan powers and their colonies—a relationship 
which most of the free world powers have already re- 
jected in principle. 

Hardly a day passes that some further evidence 
of the passing of colonialism does not appear in the 
press. Morocco and Tunisia both obtained their in- 
dependence in March. A Moroccan Government is 
now operating in Rabat, and an all-Tunisian Govern- 
ment in Tunis. In April Tunisia held its first national 
elections. As for Morocco, the United States has 
never ceased to recognize the sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan and the United States alone has always main- 
tained a diplomatic representative in Tangier. 

The United States attitude toward colonialism is 
known. In the light of our historical origins and our 
traditions this attitude could hardly be different. But 
the application of this principle to present-day for- 
eign policy problems all over the world requires 
patient understanding and a high sense of responsi- 
bility regarding the ultimate and basic security in- 
terests of the United States. All of the so-calied 
colonial powers represented on the continent of Af- 
rica are our friends and allies in the world-wide con- 
test between the free and Communist worlds. Rela- 
tionships established by them with countries in Africa 
date from an era when the concepts of international 
relations were different. No one but a demagogue 
would deny that basic advantages were brought to the 
African territories by this process of opening wider 
horizons and that, in fact, the impetus toward modern 
nationhood grew out of these contacts with Western 
civilization. Furthermore, in the course of this rela- 
tionship between the metropolitan powers and the 
African territories, there grew up interlocking eco- 
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nomic relations, the violent disruption of which 
would seriously weaken our European allies. Simi- 
larly, a sudden break of these lifelines would create 
conditions of political and economic instability most 
harmful to our African friends. It is more largely a 
question of transforming this relationship into a co- 
operative endeavor by which the newly emerging 
states in Africa achieve and maintain their national 
self-respect and apply in their own way the benefits 
of their national resources to improving the lot of 
their own people. A strong, free and friendly Africa 
is extremely important to United States security. 
Our security interests and our moral interests are 
both effectively served by the same general line of 
action—we need friendly and cooperative relations 
with Europe and Africa, just as their own interests 
require the maintenance of intimate ties with each 
other. 


In Africa our allies are aware of the basic attitude 
of the United States toward colonialism, but they are 
equally aware of our intention to work as friends of 
both sides toward an orderly solution of these prob- 
lems. Great Britain has publicly announced its policy 
of helping the countries of Africa toward independ- 
ence, and its record in Asia is an earnest of its sin- 
cerity. In line with its policy as a responsible power, 
however, it does not wish to create perhaps greater 
problems by precipitate action which granting of im- 
mediate independence might create. This is a time 
when political vacuums are a great danger to world 
peace. 


In North Africa, France has recently recognized 
the independence of Morocco and Tunisia and is en- 
gaged in trying to find a liberal solution to the prob- 
lem of Algeria. Spain has also recognized the inde- 
pendence of its zone of Morocco, and that country 
has now the opportunity to become unified. Both 
Spain and France are engaged in working out ar- 
rangements by which the mutual economic benefits 
derived from their past association with Morocco can 
be continued in the light of the new relationship. In 
other areas of Africa, France is also looking toward 
creating a new relationship with the groups which are 
gradually developing a higher degree of political 
consciousness. The Belgians have recently established 
two universities in the Belgian Congo to meet the 
educational needs of the Congolese. 

The United States attitude toward nationalism is 
not so easily definable. After World War II, when 
the threat of international communism endangered 
our security, United States opinion was inclined to- 
ward promoting a greater faith in federations in Eu- 
rope which cut across, and we hoped would even- 
tually obliterate, nationalistic rivalries. But in other 
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areas of the world we recognized the strength of na- 
tionalism in resisting the threat of international com- 
munism. Communism cynically exploits the passions 
of revolt for the sole purpose of creating unrest, 
chaos and revolution so that the small organized 
minority may seize power and permanently bury the 
instincts of healthy nationalism under the require- 
ments of blind and absolute obedience to Moscow. 
This issue assumes a special importance in Africa 
where the varying degrees of political experience, the 
large amount of illiteracy, and the insecurity of the 
individual in the process of exchanging his old loyal- 
ties for new ones, makes the population particularly 
vulnerable to exploitation of this issue by unprin- 
cipled demagogues. 

Again the principle of understanding and respon- 
sibility in the conduct of foreign relations should 
guide us and other nations in relations with the coun- 
tries of Africa so that the elements of nationalism 
which contribute toward genuine independence and 
stability will be encouraged and those which tend to 
be purely negative, anarchic and disruptive be curbed. 

In the light of experience which the United States 
is undergoing domestically in developing harmonious 
race relations, I think it behooves us to approach the 
problem of race elsewhere in the world in all hu- 
mility. This aspect of relations between people of 
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different races living together in multi-racial states 
involves deep-seated emotions and prejudices which 
can only be overcome gradually. The principle for 
which the United States stands and is known through- 
out the world is perfectly clear: it is embodied in our 
Constitution and in our Bill of Rights. But it is 
equally clear that the application of force and oppres- 
sion can only exacerbate the issue. 


The vast continent of Africa illustrates this prob- 
lem in all its facets, from countries in which the inter- 
mingling of races on an equal basis has become an 
accepted and unquestioned fact to countries in which 
an attempt is being made to legislate segregation 
down to its last logical consequence. The problem is 
infinitely complicated in Africa by the presence of 
groups who wield political and economic power, but 
who are not otherwise identified with the country 
and people among whom they live. This tends to 
confuse the issue of racialism with questions of politi- 
cal, economic, social and cultural discrimination 
and makes the approach to a solution of the problem 
more difficult by making it virtually impossible to 
isolate the issue from all the other problems. 

Again it behooves us not to become identified with 
any of the conflicting factions, but rather, while pre- 
serving our adherence to our own basic principle of 
racial equality, to attempt to exert a moderating in- 
fluence upon the extremists and to oppose those who 
are exploiting these tensions for ulterior purposes. 

The continent of Africa presents a wide variety of 
foreign policy problems to the United States, as 
varied as the number of countries and territories it 
comprises and as complicated as the degree of emer- 


gence toward independent statehood and the com- 
plexity of relationships with the different metropoli- 
tan powers with which the various states are asso- 
ciated. Yet there is a unifying factor in this diversity: 
the entire continent is undergoing simultaneously, 
even if in varying degrees, a transformation along po- 
litical, economic, sociological and racial lines. The 
substitution of new ties for old tribal or family rela- 
tionships in order to assure security for the individ- 
ual, the exchange of old values for new ones in the 
attempt to obtain social and economic status, the 
growing desire for political self-expression, and the 
need for developing new approaches to produce 
stability in multi-racial groups devoted to common 
economic and political goals—all these combine to 
create a condition of ferment and potential progress 
which is a real challenge to American diplomacy. 
The United States, as a nation, has no selfish inter- 
ests in Africa except the preservation of our own se- 
curity which we consider, in present world circum- 
stances, inextricably bound up with the kind of future 
the African countries desire for themselves. We are 
dedicated to the preservation of world peace which 
we consider an indispensible corollary to the kind of 
development Africa needs. Because of our origins 
and traditions we are basically in sympathy with the 
desire of independence and nationhood of the emerg- 
ing states, but we are also friends and allies of the 
powers who must help to shape this new status. This 
places us in a position from which we hope and be- 
lieve our influence can be exerted to make the trans- 
formation of Africa a process of orderly evolution 
and not one of violent revolution. 


One Hundred Years Ago In Our Magazine 


PERMANENT FUNDS FOR PEACE 


“Any great reform in its origin and most of its 
progress is a direct protest, a hard, incessant struggle 
of a few against the popular errors of the past, with 
no hope of rest or pause but in changing the im- 
memorial current. It can never become popular until 
its object is virtually won by recasting society in its 
own mould; and such a consummation no sane mind 
can expect in a day, or even an age... . The cause of 
peace must look for its support almost entirely to a 
small number of persons, thoroughly imbued with 
its spirit, and deeply impressed with its importance to 
the world’s permanent welfare. . . . 
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Scarce one in ten or a hundred of the contributors 
to our popular charities will give much if anything 
to this object; it must be sustained, if at all, by a 
small circle of friends pledged especially to its sup- 
port. . . . It is true that the established, popular 
charities of the day may well deserve even more than 
they now receive; but a hundred will give for these 
where one will for peace, and hence its true, stedfast 
and reliable friends must, for the present give dur- 
ing life a much larger share of their contributions for 
its support and most that they may have to bequeath 
at their death for any benevolent purpose.” 


The Advocate of Peace, December, 1856 
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Nato in Growth 


An Example in Education 


The North Atlantic Treaty, signed in Washington 
on April 4, 1949, is unique in two important respects 
(1) the Treaty is without time limits and (2) the 
terms of the Treaty provide for continuous growth 
and development in all areas of relations among 
signatories; military, political, economic, and cul- 
tural. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
brought into being by the nascent threat of Com- 
munist military attack. By the terms of the Treaty, 
the sovereign signatory States are pledged “to unite 
their efforts for collective defense and for the preser- 
vation of peace.” They have undertaken that they 
will “separately and jointly by means of continuous 
self-help and mutual aid, maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” They have further “agreed that an armed 
attack against one or more of them shall be consid- 
ered an attack against them all.” Within the short 
period of seven years since its promulgation the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has brought into 
being an international force capable of discouraging 
aggression and thus safeguarding the peace. It has 
also helped to develop among the nations which have 
signed the Treaty a mutual understanding of their 
traditions and their civilization and to unite in a com- 
mon enterprise the various members of this family of 
free nations. 

Article 2. of the Treaty stipulates that the con- 
tracting parties “will contribute toward the further 
development of peaceful and friendly international 
relations” and that they “will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies and will 
encourage economic collaboration between any or all 
of them.” 

Leading statesmen have stressed the necessity of 
developing the institutions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The late Count Sforza of Italy, expressed 
the hope that “the Atlantic Pact may prove to be like 
Magna Carta in England; a combination of inviola- 
bility in the Pact itself with a process of continual 
creation.” Mr. Charles Spofford of,the United States, 
speaking as a former President of the Council of 
Deputies of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
declared that “the Member States of the Organiza- 
tion should give increasing attention to the strength- 
ening and development of this permanent community 
of interest and ideals in the social and economic 
fields.’ Mr. Anthony Eden, the then British For- 
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eign Secretary, in a special message wrote: “We have 
to fortify our national loyalities with the wider unity 
and hope which this Community can offer.” 

The development of a strong military posture in 
the face of the Communist threat was the obvious 
first task to be undertaken by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The story of this successful 
achievement, first under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower, then of General Ridgway and then of 
General Gruenther, who is now to be followed by 
General Norstad, is well known to all Americans. 
Concurrently with this development of a strong mili- 
tary force, exemplified by the great international 
military headquarters at SHAPE, came the restora- 
tion of the Western European economy aided by the 
various organizations operating within the framework 
of NATO or in collaboration with it, and under- 
girded by Marshall Plan aid. Outstanding among 
these organizations are the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC), the General 
Agreement on Trades and Tariffs (GATT), the 
European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman 
Plan) and the European Payments Union (EPU). 

The successful functioning of NATO in the mili- 
tary sphere has undoubtedly contributed to the 
change in tactics of the Communists. Concomitantly 
this change called for a re-examination of the direc- 
tion in which NATO has been growing. On April 23, 
1956, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, speak- 
ing on this subject said “The time has come to con- 
sider whether this organization does not need to be 
further developed if it is adequately to serve the 
needs of this and coming generations.” Acting upon 
the suggestion of Secretary Dulles, the Council of 
NATO named a Committee of Foreign Ministers to 
undertake the task of evaluating the progress of 
NATO and suggesting future courses of action. The 
members of the Committee are Messrs. Gaetano 
Martino of Italy, Chairman; Halvard Lange of Nor- 
way and Lester Pearson of Canada. 

The Committee of Foreign Ministers began their 
task by undertaking to study the functions of NATO 
on a comprehensive basis, including its military, 
political, economic, and cultural aspects. The Com- 
mittee has invited suggestions from interested and 
responsible private organizations as well as from 
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official organs of NATO and from national govern- 
ments. The action of the Atlantic Treaty Association 
in providing a body of suggestions to the Committee 
of Foreign Ministers is selected as an example of how 
a private organization has been able to support and 
assist the Committee of Foreign Ministers and thus 
of NATO. The Atlantic Treaty Association was 
formally established at the meeting of its First As- 
sembly in Paris in June 1955. The Atlantic Treaty 
Association is, however, the outgrowth of informal 
activities which began with the First Study Confer- 
ence on the Atlantic Community held at Oxford Uni- 
versity, September 1952. This Study Conference was 
convened at the request of Lord Ismay, Civilian Sec- 
retary General of NATO. The purpose of the At- 
lantic Treaty Association is to support the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and to inform citizens 
of member countries of its functions and purpose. 
The United States member organization of the At- 
lantic Treaty Association is the American Council 
on NATO, located at 22 East 67th Street, New York 
21, New York. 


The Atlantic Treaty Association with the assistance 
and cooperation of the Secretariat of NATO con- 
vened a Study Conference on “The Role of the 
School in the Atlantic Community” held at the Palais 
de Chaillot in Paris, France, from September 3-7, 
1956. Ministries of Education of the fifteen nations 
which comprise NATO were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the Study Conference. Thirteen of the 
fifteen nations responded affirmatively and were rep- 
resented by officially chosen delegations. Chairman 
of the Study Conference was Monsieur Pierre 
Frieden, Minister of Education of Luxembourg. 
Vice Chairman was Mr. Ralph C. M. Flynt of the 
United States. John Eppstein, Secretary General of 
the Atlantic Treaty Association, served as Secretary 
of the Conference. The United States delegation to 
the Study Conference was composed of the following: 

Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 

National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals 

Mr. Crosby Hodgman, Headmaster, Beaver Coun- 

try Day School 
National Council of Independent Schools 
Dr. C. Joseph Nuesse, Dean of the School of So- 
cial Studies 
Catholic University of America 
National Catholic Education Association 
Dr. Howard Cummings, Specialist for Social Sci- 
ences and Geography 
United States Office of Education 

The Study Conference undertook its discussion on 
the basis of four selected themes (1) Civic Education 
in the School: The Facts of International Life, (2) 
Civic Education in Schools: The Free Institutions of 
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the Atlantic Nations, (3) Mutual Understanding and 

Friendship Within the Atlantic Community, (4) 

Practical Aids to Teachers. Following its delibera- 

tions, a body of recommendations was prepared and 

submitted to the Committee of Foreign Ministers in 
formal session at the Palais de Chaillot. 

Following appears a summary of the Recommen- 
dations of the Conference: 

meas 

2. The Conference approved a number of sugges- 
tions for teachers which will appear in a printed 
report. In particular it recommended that boys 
and girls in the member countries should be 
taught objectively the facts concerning their coun- 
try’s obligations and rights under the North At- 
lantic Treaty, within the context of the United 
Nations and other important international insti- 
tutions. In considering the task of bringing about 
a better understanding of the principles upon 
which the free institutions of the countries of the 
Atlantic Community are founded, the Confer- 
ence, while recognizing that a wide liberty must 
be left to teachers of various nationalities and 
schools of thought, held it to be important that 
senior pupils should be acquainted with the defi- 
nition of essential human rights given in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of the United Nations and the 
European Convention of Human Rights. 

3. The Conference requested the North Atlantic 
Council and Educational Authorities in member 
countries to consider the following recommenda- 
tions. 

4. Practical Aids to Teachers 
(1) The Handbook entitled “The North At- 

lantic Treaty Organization” issued at the 

Palais de Chaillot, Paris, 1956, is entirely 

suitable as text for use by teachers and 

senior students and might well be trans- 
lated into all the languages of the mem- 
ber states of NATO. 

That the educational Authorities in each 

member country should make available 

pamphlets giving basic information on the 
history, geography and social conditions in 
the various NATO countries for classroom 
use. Pamphlets available at the moment 
which could be adapted by the Educational 

Authorities of the member countries are 

“The British Survey, Popular Series” and 

the “Off to Europe” series issued by the 

Bureau of Current Affairs Canadian De- 

partment of National Defence. These 

pamphlets should be published in the lan- 
guages of all the NATO countries and 
should conclude with a chapter on NATO. 

Films and film strips on NATO and 


(ii) 
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NATO countries should be accompanied 
by teachers’ aids outlining the background 
of the pictorial material. 


5. Mutual Understanding and Friendship Within 
the Atlantic Community 
The Conference is unanimous in the belief that a 
higher degree of mutual understanding and 
solidarity among the members of NATO can be 
best achieved by a closer contact between its 
schools and by as many exchanges as possible be- 
tween teachers and school students. 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


The awarding of NATO Scholarships 
should be extended in particular to teach- 
ers of Teachers’ Training Colleges and In- 
stitutes of Education. Particular consid- 
eration should be given to authors of text 
books in history, geography, civics and 
modern languages. 

It would be especially valuable to give 
student teachers in training and qualified 
teachers the opportunity, either on an ex- 
change or scholarship basis to study or 
teach for three months in another NATO 
country in order to gain direct experience 
of living with another people. 

Tours of school teachers and education 
officials should be organized and subsidised 
as has been done for journalists. It is most 
important that teachers should acquire di- 
rect personal experience both of NATO 
institutions and the other NATO coun- 
tries. 

The mutual adoption of pairing of towns 
in two or more allied countries seems from 
experience to be the best means of promot- 
ing sustained friendship and cooperation 
between the peoples and provides the best 
setting for intercourse between the schools 
of the cities or municipalities concerned. 
An Atlantic Municipal Adoption Scheme 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


or planned in this field. It is felt that such 
a Centre would be of great supplementary 
value to the work being done by other in- 
ternational organizations such as UNES- 
CO the Council of Europe and the West- 
ern European Union. 

The contact established between Ministries 
of Education and NATO countries made 
at this Conference should by some means 
be kept up as a permanent aspect of the 
Alliance. It might also be possible to add 
to the staff of the NATO Secretariat an 
official who has had practical teaching ex- 
perience; and the Atlantic Treaty Asso- 
ciation could provide the Secretariat for 
an international panel of educators whose 
advice might be at the disposal of NATO. 
It is particularly valuable for boys and 
girls who aspire to enter the Civil Service 
of their own countries to study the national 
institutions (legislative, executive, judicial 
and administrative) of one or more allied 
countries, in order to understand how they 
have developed and how they work. The 
Conference recommends the systematic 
exchange of visits between selected groups 
of those who are being trained for the pub- 
lic service, or between young functionaries. 
Nothing would be more conducive to the 
healthy evolution of the Atlantic Com- 
munity than increased mutual understand- 
ing between those who are destined in the 
near future to operate the mechanism of 
government, law and administration of the 
NATO countries. 

In conclusion the Conference agreed 
unanimously that a similar meeting should 
be convened every two years, the interna- 
tional panel mentioned in (x) acting as a 
continuing committee in the intervals. 


The proposals of the Study Conference were 
neither startling nor revolutionary. The Study Con- 
ference undertook as its purpose to prepare a body 
of practical and compassable suggestions which if 
carried out intensively and in detail in all member 
countries will surely result in widespread participa- 
tion by students and teachers in activities which 
relate directly to the concepts and ideals which mo- 
tivated the signatory nations in establishing the At- 
lantic Treaty Association. Ministries of Education 
or their counterparts in signatory countries of NATO 
and the various private organizations which carry on 
activities in the field of education have been requested 
to undertake the development of the several ideas 
and suggestions of the Study Conference on “The 
Role of the School in the Atlantic Community.” 


should be started. 


(viii) A large number of groups of senior school 
boys and girls come to visit NATO civilian 
and military headquarters in Paris during 
the year. It should be possible to arrange 
for groups of two or more nationalities to 
come together and to take advantage of 
their visit to form friendships with one 
another as well as to learn something about 
NATO. 

(ix) Examination should be given to the idea 
of a NATO School Information Centre, 
which might be the best way of establish- 
ing new contacts and of serving as a clear- 
ing house for the work that is being done 
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Ideals of the New Order in Argentina 


The old and deeply rooted desire of “equal justice 
for all” and “equality of opportunity” has acquired 
new and powerful force in Argentina under the 
Government of the Liberating Revolution, and is 
now developing steadily towards the attainment of 
its fullest expression. 

Argentina looks again toward man, the human 
being, individually considered, to encourage his 
noblest ideals, provide for the normal development 
of his personality, rejecting as false and damaging 
the theory of mass indoctrination, which leads to 
mass exploitation and demeans and debases man. 
The pledged word, the basis of human relations, 
regains its way, recovers its value, and gives back to 
the people that faith which twelve years of dark 
tyranny tried in vain to take away from them. The 
moral foundations of the Argentine people could not 
be destroyed, they were only shaken, and now they 
show themselves again as a sincere expression of the 
people’s truest beliefs. 

The Liberating Revolution of September, 1955, 
established its program and made it known when 
Provisional President General Pedro Eugenio 
Aramburu made his speech on 18 January 1956. 
That program is designed: 

a) To maintain the prestige of the Republic, by 
taking a firm democratic position in Foreign 
Relations and giving full compliance to obliga- 
tions undertaken. 

b) To develop interior and national defense 
policies which would insure order, consolidate 
internal peace, provide for common defense 
and respect the dignity of the human person by 
giving full force to the rights of man in ac- 
cordance with the traditional principles of 
Western Civilization, fundamental basis of co- 
existence among free peoples. 


The new order affirms that the Argentines believe 
in one Argentina with its unique history and consider 
that those who try to deform the national soul, be it 
from within or from without, are irreconcilable 
enemies of Argentina. This principle, profoundly 
felt, is the unshakable basis of a firm policy of 
restoration. 

The patriotism of the Argentines, a visible trait 
of the moral character of the nation, cannot be mis- 
taken for a bellicose and exclusive nationalism. On 
the contrary, that patriotism is generous and all- 
embracing, full of respect for all the peoples of the 
world and desirous to demonstrate to all free men 
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what a mature race inhabits Argentina which, reborn 
from its errors, faces humanity with a raised head. 

Past mistakes, far from overwhelming the people, 
have served to prepare it better. Today, retaking the 
right political direction, Argentina is determined to 
maintain it firmly in the conviction of thus fulfilling 
a historical imperative. The Revolution will never 
be unfaithful to itself, because it seeks the good of the 
nation. Its action shall proceed on all fronts, and the 
efforts of retrogressive groups shall be to no avail. 
It can be clearly seen that the country rejects for- 
eign doctrines having nothing to do with its tradi- 
tional democratic way of life. If the Argentine oc- 
casionally lost its way and was led into deceitful and 
confused paths, that was because at times its true 
feelings were betrayed by the fraudulent action of 
certain leaders abusing their powers. The Revolution, 
which is the triumph of Argentine civic ideas, seeks 
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to reestablish and develop whatever democratic 
instruments are necessary in order to avoid that the 
common home be ever again used as an experimental 
ground of totalitarian systems. 

The Provisional Government of the Republic, in 
accordance with the principles which inspired the 
Liberating Revolution and thinking it an inescapable 
duty to clearly establish the position of the country 
in international affairs and with the purpose of keep- 
ing and reinforcing the bonds of friendship which bind 
it to all civilized peoples of the world, likewise 
declared: 

1. That the Argentine people having shed its 
blood in defense of liberty, democracy and the 
rule of law, Argentina shall always be on the 
side of those countries fighting for these same 
ideals of human dignity. 

2. That the peoples of America being called to 
play an important role in the society of nations, 
it is urgent to work for a greater understanding 
and cooperation of said peoples in order to 
reach a complete continental unity. 

3. That the Latin American countries must espe- 
cially try to eliminate differences and misgiv- 
ings sometimes separating them, closing ranks 
by means of the propagation of their culture 
and their own ways of life, taking into account 
the community of their origin and the same- 
ness of the ideals of freedom on which their 
existence as independent nations was estab- 
lished. 

4. That recognizing the cultural influence re- 
ceived from the Old Continent, as well as the 
influx of men and women arrived at our coun- 
try from the nations of that Continent—a 
human element which is presently identified 
with our way of life—Argentina feels itself 
deeply bound to the problems of Europe and 
cannot remain indifferent to its destiny. 

5. That Argentina, respecting law and justice, 
reiterates its will to fulfill its international 
agreements and maintain cordial relations with 
the other peoples of the world. 

6. That in the same manner Argentina will pro- 
mote and respect the efforts, the rights and 
interests of those who, with an honest spirit of 
enterprise, have chosen our soil as their father- 
land, and will ratify in this manner the tradi- 
tional principle that foreigners enjoy in our 
country the same civil rights as native citizens. 

7. That Argentina at the same time expresses its 
conviction of the need to work indefatigably 
to make possible the universal validity and 
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application of the human rights proclaimed by 
the United Nations. 

8. Lastly, it hopes that the moral forces under- 
lying the civilized world shall once more be- 
come active, contributing to strengthen the 
peace and security desired by all free peoples. 

These are the principles of the Revolution in re- 

gard to international relations. 

As regards our domestic policies, the same basic 

declarations provide the definitive directives: 

— Social and political harmony 

— Dismantling of totalitarian structures and forms 

— Reestablishment of republican austerity 

— Independence and dignity of the judiciary 

— Respect for the religious conscience 

— Free labor unions with democratic spirit 

— Reorganization of republican education 

— Strengthening of federalism 

— Improvement of the civil service 
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— Rebuilding the national economy on a sound 
basis 
— Respect and guaranties to private property, and 
finally, 

—Reestablishment of honest electoral practices. 
The national defense is entrusted to the country’s 
three armed forces, democratic and united. They know 
that the vices of dictatorships may turn them into 
jailkeepers of the citizens. The history of the Amer- 
icas is plagued by errors of army men who abandoned 
their specific functions. The armed forces, having 
today responsibility for the Argentine Government, 
trust that the spirit of “Mayo” and “Caseros” which 
inspires them will not abandon them in fulfilling 
their duty, which is a provisional one. They do not 
consider themselves providential, but only inter- 
preters of the wishes of the nation. They desire to 
attain their goal without fear or hesitation. Their 
guais are clear, their hands steady, their will un- 
flinching, and their unity insoluble. 

We want a country populated by women and men 
loving freedom and feeling free. Then, the natural 
effect will be domestic peace. Its attainment will be 
the work of free men, not that of the State whose 
power emanates from the society of men. 

Argentina seeks a full political conscience. When 
ballots are cast, in due time, it will not be on the basis 
of the brilliant or pompous words of the candidates 
but by reason of the republican feelings and inten- 


tions of the people. Free men will exercise their 
freedom, not only at the moment of voting, but, and 
this is more important, in the previous act of compar- 
ing abilities or establishing shortcomings. 

Free man, in the republican sense is synonymous 
with man of dignity. Dignity without freedom is 
heroic, but freedom without dignity is unthinkable. 
Freedom is won in the exercise of dignity, and 
dignity increases with the love of freedom. From 
this arise, fundamentally, the rights of man, ex- 
pressed or unexpressed; peoples and nations are born. 

The reverse is, exactly, totalitarianism. 

To strengthen man and his family is the new 
Argentine goal. We see in the father the strong arm, 
in the mother the loving arm, in the children the 
arms of the future, and in the whole the elemental 
society of dignified and free beings. The aggregate 
of these cells, which it is a duty to strengthen, consti- 
tutes the very life-blood of a nation with capacity 
for self-determination. 

And this is democracy, the desired goal of Argen- 
tina. In this we only follow the example of the U. S. 
with its noble institutions, which served to form the 
constitutional pattern of Argentina in 1853 and 
which is still in force. Free from the tyranny which 
darkened our existence, we lock to the future with 
faith and hope, with God’s help, that we shall find 
the way to live from our honest work in peace with 
all the peoples of the world. 


DIFFERENT GIFTS TO DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


The divine architect of the world did not create mankind uni- 
form. He gave different strains of blood to the nations; he gave 
to them as their shrine their mother tongue; he gave them as 
their homes countries of different nature. But it cannot be the 
meaning of a divine order that men should turn against each other 
their best national accomplishments and thereby again and again 
throw back the development of the general culture and civiliza- 


tion. 
—Gustav Stresemann 
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Puerto Ricans Re-Elect Munoz 
Marin and the Populares 


Luis Mufioz Marin was reelected on November 
6, for a third four-year term as governor of Puerto 
Rico. His Popular Democratic party won every 
elective office on the ballot. Though these results 
were not unexpected, and although Governor Mufioz 
Marin accurately predicted his own vote as being 
something over 60%, the outcome of the Puerto 
Rican elections testifies to the presence of real de- 
mocracy in the Commonwealth and to popular satis- 
faction with the present leadership and the present 
status of the island with respect to the United States. 

While serving 1949 to 1953 as Puerto Rico’s first 
elective governor under the Organic Act of 1917 
as amended in 1947 (Public Law 362, 80th Congress, 
Ist Session), Mufioz Marin was elected in 1952 as 
the first governor under the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. He has served as 
chief executive of Puerto Rico longer than any other 
in the twentieth century, and has headed the govern- 


Governor Munos Marin voting, with his daughter, Porto Rico. 
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ment of his people longer than the current executive 
of any of the Latin American countries. 

At stake in the current elections were the offices 
of governor, resident commissioner, all seats in the 
Commonwealth Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, the mayoralties of 77 municipalities and seven 
seats on the Board of Commissioners of San Juan. 
Incidentally, the governorship is the only elective 
office in the executive branch. There is no lieutenant 
governor, and the governor appoints department 
heads as well as all the judiciary. 

Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern was returned to Con- 
gress as Puerto Rico’s resident commissioner without 
vote in the House of Representatives, a post he has 
held since 1946 when his predessor, Jess Piero, 
was elevated to the governorship by President 
Truman to become the first Puerto Rican to hold 
that office and the last to acquire it by appointment. 

Colorful Dofia Felisa Rincén de Gautier will con- 
tinue as city manager of San Juan, assured of the 
support of the seven elective and four appointive 
City Commissioners. She has headed the government 
of the capital since 1946 and is the wife of Jenaro A. 
Gautier, assistant attorney general of Puerto Rico. 

The real surprise in the election results lay in the 
decline in strength of the Independence party and 
the upsurge in the Statehood Republican vote. This 
switch, shown in the following table, has been ex- 
plained in a variety of ways, on the basis both of 
issues and of personalities, but it is clear that inde- 
pendence as a goal, rather than continued association 
with the United States, is going into disfavor. 


1952 1956 

Population of Puerto Rico 

(estimated) 2,227,000 2,257,000 
Registered voters -... 883,219 871,578 
Popular Democratic 
431,409 430,860 
Statehood Republican 

Independence party - 126,228 86,101 
Socialist party 
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Although the Popular Democratic party has won 
the majority, it has never lacked vigorous opposition. 
Preliminary estimates of its strength in 1956, based 
on the nearly complete returns listed above, gave 
it 62.5% of the votes cast; the percentages in 1944, 
1948 and 1952 were 64.7%, 61.3% and 64.6%, 
respectively, according to E/ Mundo. Because of the 
difficulty of voting a split ticket in Puerto Rico and 
the fear of rendering a ballot void, nearly all electors 
vote the straight ticket. “Una sola cruz debajo de la 
pava”—a single cross under the sombrero (symbol 
of the Popular Democratic party)—has been the 
slogan of the majority. 

The primary issue differentiating the three parties 
which contended in the November elections was that 
of the status of Puerto Rico with regard to the 
United States. The Popular Democratic party 
(PPD) advocates the indefinite continuance of the 
present unique Commonwealth status. The State- 
hood Republican party (Pep) calls for an immediate 
plebiscite to determine whether Puerto Rico shall 
seek statehood and, following an anticipated affirma- 
tive vote, for endeavoring to secure statehood at the 
earliest possible date. The Independence party 
(PIP) as its name implies espouses the cause of com- 
plete severence of political ties with the United States, 
making Puerto Rico a sovereign member of the 
society of nations. The Nationalist party whose 
terrorist tactics have embarrassed and horrified the 
overwhelming majority of Puerto Ricans did not 
participate in the elections, nor did the Socialist party 
which lost its place on the ballot by failing to poll 
five percent of the vote in 1952. 

The economic program of the Popular Democratic 
party was not seriously challenged by the opposition 
which presented no thorough-going alternative but 
only relatively minor modifications. Other issues 
were centralization of government in San Juan, taxes, 
political partiality in public services such as relief 
and public housing, one-man government, extrava- 
gant government spending, nepotism, minimum 
wages, salary of governmental employees and 
“Operation Bootstrap.” 

Personalities undoubtedly played a part in the 
Puerto Rican elections. However, as Henry Wells 
has clarified in the American Political Science Review, 
personalismo, that is, the habit of deference to and 
dependence upon personal authority which character- 
izes many Latin Americans, means in Puerto Rico 
neither paternalism nor caudillismo. As a hero of 
the people, Mufioz Marin enjoys a popularity akin 
to that which Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dwight 
Eisenhower have inspired in the United States. 

His opponents in 1956 were Luis A. Ferré, 
wealthy industrialist and legislator, and Francisco 
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M. Susoni, Jr., lawyer-legislator son of one of the 
founders of the Independence party. Against Dojfia 
Felisa, Popular Democratic city manager of the 
capital, the opposition parties entered women con- 
tenders; against Dofia Felisa no man would have 
a chance, and as it turned out, no other woman does, 
either! 

What of the influences which so frequently sway 
elections in Latin America? On the island the only 
army is that of the United States, and the Insular 
Police plays no effective part in politics. The Roman 
Catholic church and the Protestant sects have oc- 
casionally come out against individual candidates but 
have not alined themselves in terms of parties. Firm 
separation of church and state preclude any advan- 
tage from ecclesiastical interference in partisan 
politics. Landowners and industrialists, despite their 
economic advantage, wield no disproportionate influ- 
ence in Puerto Rican politics. 


The administrative branch of the government, 
both civil servants and political appointees, recognize 
their stake in a Popular Democratic victory, and 
many contribute voluntarily a percentage of their 
salaries to the party coffers, but again they do not 
constitute a majority voice in governmental affairs. 
University students and many professors take an 
active part in politics, both on campus and off, but 
their influence on the mass of the electorate is only 
one of many. In short, Mufioz Marin and the PPD 
owe their success to a cross section of the people of 
Puerto Rico, among whom the jibaro (country 
farmer) is among their most loyal supporters. As 
Gordon Lewis has pointed out in the Journal of 
Politics, Muftioz Marin is living proof of Bagehot’s 
remark that “A constitutional statesman must sym- 
pathize in the ideas of the many.” 


The recent Puerto Rican elections are unusual for 
the decisive vote which kept the PPD in the control 
it has held since 1940, and for the issues, personal- 
ities and influences involved in them, but the election 
machinery itself possesses unusual attributes which 
deserve mention. First and most important, the 
minority parties will not be without representation 
in the legislature during the next four years, even 
though all the regular seats were won by the major- 
ity. The Commonwealth Constitution provides that 
when the majority party receives more than two- 
thirds of the total seats, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives shall be enlarged by a number of 
additional seats sufficient to give the minority parties 
representation approximately roughly the percentage 
of the total vote each polled. In the last legislature 
elected in 1952 this provision gave a ratio in the 
House of 47 PPD, 7 PEP and 10 PIP; and in the 
Senate, 23 PPD, 4 PEP and 5 PIP. Although the 
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final canvass of votes on which this apportionment is 
based will not be completed for several weeks, it is 
likely that the minorities will hold the same number 
of seats as now, but with the Statehood Republican 
party and the Independence party switching their 
allotments to correspond with the switch in sentiment 
reflected in the total vote accorded these parties. 


House Senate 
1952 1956 1952 1956 

Popular Democratic 

SE 47 47 23 23 
Statehood Republican 

7 11 6 
Independence 

10 6 5 3 


Puerto Rican election laws require registration, 
and only once since the Popular Democratic party 
appeared on the ballot have less than 75 percent of 
the registered voters exercised their franchise, ac- 
cording to Henry Wells. Direct primaries are rarely 
held, nomination is by party conventions, and general 
elections are the significant contests. While absentee 
voting is permitted , the vast majority of the voters 
go personally to the polls to be present at the re- 
quired hour of 2 p.m. when the doors of the polling 
places are closed with the voters inside and no one 
may leave until the entire precinct has voted. Con- 
sidering the inconvenience of this voting system, the 
high percentage who take part is surely indicative 
of an alert civic conscience. The resulting elections 
involve far fewer irregularities than those in many 
of the States of continental United States. 

What are the ties between the parties in Puerto 
Rico and those in the rest of the United States? 
Officially, none, for Puerto Ricans do not participate 
in the presidential elections. However, the State- 
hood Republican party has usually identified itself 
with the Republican party nationally, without win- 
ning whole-hearted support from the national body 
for its statehood aims. Certainly the philosophy 
of government of the Popular Democratic party is 
closely related to that of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
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Harry Truman and their followers in the national 
Democratic party. According to figures of October 
21, Puerto Rican contributions to U.S. campaign 
treasuries in 1956 were greater than those of resi- 
dents of any other voteless offshore areas, including 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

With a potential voting strength of 260,000, 
Puerto Ricans in New York have been slow to take 
an active part politically. In 1956, seven Puerto 
Ricans sought election for a variety of posts. Of 
these, five were affiliated with the Republican party 
and one each with the Democratic and the Liberal 
parties. Only Felipe N. Torres, Democratic candidate 
for the 4th New York Assembly district (the Bronx) 
was successful. 

What is the meaning of the elections for the future 
of Puerto Rico? The continued popularity of Mujioz 
Marin—whose percentage of the popular vote ex- 
ceeded even the “landslide” proportions of President 
Eisenhower’s—indicates satisfaction with the Com- 
monwealth arrangement as well as other Popular 
Democratic party policies. On the other hand, candi 
date Luis Ferré increased the Statehood Republican 
party’s percentage of the total at the expense of 
Mufioz Marin as well as of the Independence party. 
If the Independence vote continues to decline at the 
rate it has since 1952, that party may follow the 
Socialists into oblivion. 

As American citizens, Puerto Ricans will continue 
to move freely between the island and the mainland. 
As their government’s policy of compulsory English 
instruction in the schools and optional training for 
out-migrants in manual skills and trades becomes 
more effective, Puerto Ricans will have increasingly 
more to offer the labor market and will begin to 
move up the ladder of economic status to a place 
more nearly commensurate with their already demon- 
strated civic consciousness and political maturity. 

In Puerto Rico the pen truly has proven mightier 
than the sword, for “El Vate” (the poet, popular 
nickname of Mufioz Mariin who wrote poetry before 
he entered journalism) enjoys a degree of intelligent 
popular support exceeding that ever accorded Latin 
American military dictators. 
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Recent Leader For Peace in The 


American Peace Society 


LEO PASVOLSKY 


One of the most effective of those men responsible 
for the crystalizing of principles and clauses of the 
UN Charter was the economist, Leo Pasvolsky. He 
was, also, long a member of the staff of editors of 
the journal published by the American Peace Society. 

Born in Pavlograd, Russia on August 22, 1893, 
he was brought by his parents, Michael and Maria 
Pasvolsky to the United States when he was a boy 
of twelve, in 1905. He studied at the College of the 
City of New York, receiving his degree in 1916. 
Then came graduate study at Columbia University 
and in 1916-18 he studied at the University of 
Geneva. 

Meanwhile, during his residence in New York he 
edited THE RUSSIAN Review, a monthly, in 
English. At the same time he assisted his father 
edit a Russian language daily newspaper, 1917-20. 
For a year, 1917-18, he edited too, a monthly maga- 
zine in the Russian language,—Amerikansky Viest- 
nik. In all these enterprises he showed himself 
fervently opposed to both the Tsarist and the 
Bolshevist regimes. 

Coming to Washington in 1921 he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Arthur D. Call, Secretary and 
Editor in the American Peace Society. He contrib- 
uted some excellent articles to the Society’s magazine, 
then The Advocate of Peace, showing an economist’s 
views on the world situation after World War I. 
Then on the resignation of Mr. Owens, the tempo- 
rary Associate Editor, he was elected to that post by 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors. 
That was in November, 1922, and he served from 
that date until he began his work in the Department 
of State. 

At the same time he joined the staff of Brookings 
Institution where he collaborated with Mr. Moulton 
in the writing of various books, one of which was 
“Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction.” 

In the Advocate of Peace he added greatly to the 
completeness of one department, World Problems in 
Review, and added a new one, International Docu- 
ments, for which he became largely responsible. 
Besides he contributed often to International Notes, 
to Book Reviews and wrote, as well, occasional 
articles. Indeed, after he had to be out of the country 
a good deal because of research and writing for 
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Brookings he was referred to in one of Mr. Call’s 
reports to the Directors of the American Peace 
Society, at its annual meeting in 1930 as follows: 


“Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, leading economist, formerly Associate 
Editor of the Advocate of Peace, has without title or compen- 
sation, rendered throughout the year the same service as when 
employed, an expression of loyalty to the Society as helpful 
as it has been inspiring.” 


In 1934, Pasvolsky was loaned by Brookings to 
the Department of State, at the request of the Secre- 
tary, for assistance in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in preparation of Trade Treat- 
ies. This led in 1936 to his appointment as Special 
Assistant to Secretary Hull. 

World War II broke in 1939 which at its close, 
showed the need to reshape International Relations. 
To prepare for this event, Mr. Pasvolsky was sent 
about the country to get the views of people and 
organizations interested in forming an international 
organization. Because of this study Mr. Pasvolsky 
was given the chairmanship of a group in the State 
Department to discuss the findings. 

In December 1943 tentative proposals for inter- 
national organization emerged from the Department 
discussions and became the basis of the “Dumbarton 
Oaks Conversations,” August-October, 1944, at 
which Pasvolsky was special aid to the new Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stettinius. 

The American Peace Society called a special meet- 
ing late in the fall to hear and discuss these Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, which were explained by 
Mr. Pasvolsky. 

The “Proposals” became the agenda of the San 
Francisco Conference on International Organization 
in 1945. There Mr. Pasvolsky was chairman of the 
“Tittle Five” and also of the coordination committee. 

To quote Mr. Denys P. Myers in his Vignette of 
Pasvolsky for the Cosmos Club, July-August, 1956: 


In the Coordination Committee Pasvolsky took the greatest 
satisfaction in having finished its 41 long, grueling, and some- 
times tense meetings without a single vote, much less a dissent. 
The job was to take the language laboriously forged by 10 
diverse committees out of their debates, controversies, and 
political attitudes and to restate paragraphs, sentences, and 
phrases in a uniform style without changing their meaning 
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one iota, to avoid repetition, to clarify obscurities, to arrange 
it all into a document of constitutional character so put as to 
preserve the intentions of the authors under subsequent legal 


interpretation. . . . Whatever else can be said of the Charter 
of the United Nations, it presents the decisions of its makers 
in better, clearer form than the Conference thought possible. 


After the organization of the United Nations Mr. 
Pasvolsky went back to his work with the Brookings 
Institution and to the Board of Editors of WORLD 
AFFAIRS, which was the successor to The Advocate 
of Peace, an office which he held until 1942. He 


A Policy Survives 


In the present international crisis it seems desirable 
to remember Secretary Hull’s statement, made under 
somewhat similar circumstances July 16, 1937, which 
still seems to be sound: 

“T have been receiving from many sources inquiries 
and suggestions arising out of disturbed situations in 
various parts of the world. 

“Unquestionably there are in a number of regions 
tensions and strains which on their face involve only 
countries that are near neighbors but which in ulti- 
mate analysis are of inevitable concern to the whole 
world. Any situation in which armed hostilities are 
in progress or are threatened is a situation wherein 
rights and interests of all nations either are or may be 
seriously affected. There can be no serious hostilities 
anywhere in the world which will not one way or 
another affect interests or rights or obligations of this 
country. I therefore feel warranted in making—in 
fact, I feel it a duty to make—a statement of this 
Government’s position in regard to international 
problems and situations with respect to which this 
country feels deep concern. 

“This country constantly and consistently advo- 
cates maintenance of peace. We advocate national 
and international self-restraint. We advocate ab- 
stinence by all nations from use of force in pursuit 
of policy and from interference in the internal affairs 
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still carried on studies in the Institution looking 
toward improvement in international affairs and 
possible revision or improvement of the UN. He 
accepted membership on the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society in 1949 on which body 
he remained until his sudden and untimely death in 
1953. 

Surely the effective and unique labors for a peace- 
ful world of this recent member of the American 
Peace Society entitles him to special distinction 
among our “Leaders for Peace.” 

Soute 


of other nations. We advocate adjustment of prob- 
lems in international relations by processes of peace- 
ful negotiation and agreement. We advocate faithful 
observance of international agreements. Upholding 
the principle of the sanctity of treaties, we believe in 
modification of provisions of treaties, when need 
therefor arises, by orderly processes carried out in a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and accommodation. We 
believe in respect by all nations for the rights of 
others and performance by all nations of established 
obligations. We stand for revitalizing and strength- 
ening of international law. We advocate steps toward 
promotion of economic security and stability the 
world over. We advocate lowering or removing of 
excessive barriers in international trade. We seek 
effective equality of commercial opportunity and we 
urge upon all nations application of the principle of 
equality of treatment. We believe in limitation and 
reduction of armament. Realizing the necessity for 
maintaining armed forces adequate for national se- 
curity, we are prepared to reduce or to increase our 
own armed forces in proportion to reductions or in- 
creases made by other countries. We avoid entering 
into alliances or entangling commitments but we be- 
lieve in cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable 
means in support of the principles hereinbefore 
stated.” 
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Imre Nacy 

Gomulka and Nagy were symbols of nationalist opposition to 
Soviet control in the east European Communist bloc, but the 
Premier who took control in Hungary during the last days of 
October 1956 was apparently not so successful as the new First 
Secretary of the Communists in Poland. He was arrested Novem- 
ber 5, after only about a week at the helm following a Soviet 
about-face but he merits notation for his brief show of courage. 

Imre Nagy was born at Kaposvar, Hungary, in 1896, the son 
of a peasant farmer. His parents belonged to the Calvinist 
minority of southwest Hungary. He attended a commercial 
school and worked for a time as a mechanic. Drafted during 
World War I in the Austro-Hungarian Army, he served on the 
Italian front, was later captured by the Russians who sent him 
to Siberia. He joined the Bolsheviks and attempted to carry 
the Bolshevik movement into Hungary but fled to Paris when 
this failed under the Admiral Horthy regency (1920-24). When 
he was released he went to Moscow where he studied agriculture 
at the University to prepare for collective farm management. 
When Hungary fell to the Russians in 1944, Imre Nagy was on 
hand to direct the collectivization of farms. He developed a 
eputation as “Liberal” during the Laszlo Rajk and Rakosi 
regimes. During the short lived Malenkov period in U.S.S.R. 
Nagy pushed to provide workers with more economic goods and 
freedom than they had previously been accustomed to having. 
This policy served only to get him ousted as a “rightist” and 
“chauvinist.” Rakosi again took over with a “tough” policy 
while Nagy disappeared from public life. The Stalinist Erno 
Gero took over the Premiership in July 1956 with the result 
that revolutionary feelings smouldered. When the Russians 
sought to replace Gero with Nagy during the last October days it 
was too late for reconciliation. Revolts flamed in most Hungarian 
towns and in Budapest into the first week of November. Nagy 
attempted to set up a government which would meet the rebels’ 
demands, but it seemed that this eleventh hour measure was of 
no avail since the Red Army’s tanks and planes had all but 
silenced the rebellion and with it the hope of a more liberal 
ruling policy under Imre Nagy. 


Jose Antonio Mora OrTErRo 

Mora was appointed Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States in January 1956 to serve until May 1958. 
The OAS, as the organization is known, embraces the former Pan 
American Union and its Secretariat, the Inter-American Defense 
Board and other boards and commissions that have developed 
to promote the dream of Henry Clay and Simon Bolivar for 
solidarity and peace among the American states. 

Jose Antonio Mora Otero was born in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
November 22, 1897. He attended the public schools of this 
city and was graduated from its university as Doctor of Laws and 
Social Sciences in 1925. He served in Uruguayan diplomatic 
posts in Portugal, Spain, Brazil, Bolivia and was eventually 
appointed Ambassador to the United States in 1951. The Mora 
family includes his wife, Susana, two daughters, Gladys and 
Susana, and a son, Juan Antonio. They are all interested in 
collecting such unusual things as tropical plants, rare vases and 
antique fans besides besing rather expert in the hobby of home 
movie making according to the publication Americas, February, 
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1953. Senor Mora is five feet seven inches tall, slender of build, 
with dark eyes and hair. 

Among Mora’s chief qualifications for his new position are 
principally his services on many international missions and con- 
ferences. In 1945 he was advisor of the Uruguayan delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference and became a member of the 
Human Rights Commission the next year. He was Uruguay’s 
chief delegate to the U.N. Assembly second session in 1946 and 
for the entire session in 1950. He played a key role at the 
Inter-American Conference at Quitandinha, Brazil in 1947 
which prepared the American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
and at the Bogota Conference held a year later which adopted 
the Pact of Bogota combining peace seeking techniques for the 
hemispheric nations into one document. At the Bogota Confer- 
ence of 1948 the Pan American Union became the OAS and 
Mora was made its first vice-president. The Pact has had such 
tests as the Costa Rican-Nigaraguan quarrel of December, 1948 
and the Haiti-Dominican Republic’s dispute of 1950, but 
these tests were met with extraordinary skill. In 1955 fighting 
broke out again between Costa Rica and Nicaragua but it ended 
when Mora’s recommendation for a neutral zone was established 
and adherred to. Similarly an Ecuador-Peruvian crisis was averted 
by immediate action. The Award of the Inter-American Associ- 
ation for Democracy and Freedom was presented to Mora at a 
testimonial luncheon in New York in October, 1955. His 
decorations include the Sol de Perti Cénda de los Andes (Bolivia), 
Del Mérito (Chile) and the Légion d’Honneur (France). 


HELENKA PANTALEONI 

Mrs. Pantaleoni’s work for the welfare of children and 
mothers throughout the world is well known. She has headed 
the United States Committee for United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund since February 17, 1955. 

She was born Helen Tradeusa Adamowski in Brookline, Mass. 
on November 22, 1900. Both her father and mother were well 
known Polish musicians in their day who made concert appear- 
ances throughout Europe and America and taught at the New 
England Conservatory. Helenka’s chief interest seems to have 
been in the field of social work, however. When a student in 
Boston University she volunteered for service with the out- 
patient department of Massachusetts General Hospital. During 
the influenza epidemic of 1918 she worked as a nurse’s aid in 
an emergency hospital set up in Cambridge, Mass. She translated 
an American History into the Polish language for the U. S. 
Bureau of Immigration in 1921. Soon thereafter she attended 
dramatic school and appeared in numerous productions during a 
stage career that extended until 1928. She was active in the 
Children’s Theatre Bureau for the next seven years and edited 
this section of the organization’s magazine. On October 26, 
1935 she was married to Guido Pantaleoni, Jr. of St. Louis, 
Missouri, a senior partner of a prominent New York law firm. 
After her marriage, she withdrew from theatrical work and went 
wholeheartedly into various forms of work for human welfare. 
The Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief, Inc. was founded by 
her in 1941. She served the Red Cross during World War II. 

Her work with the United Nations commenced when she was 
made accredited observer for the National Council of Women of 
the U.S.A. in 1946. She helped found Women United for 
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United Nations, a citizens group of representatives of women’s 
organizations which follow and report the work of U.N. She 
first became a member of UNICEF in 1949 and held several 
positions in the organization. The present United States Com- 
mittee is comprised of some sixty leaders in public life who seek 
support in this country for the United Nations Children’s Fund 


and income has increased greatly under her direction. 

Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni has two sons, Michael and Anthony, 
and three stepchildren, Guido III, Nina and Hewitt. She says 
that her family is a veritable United Nations itself. She is tall, 
blond, blue-eyed and a most energetic and enthusiastic person- 
ality in all her many activities. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


Procress Atomic ENercy ProGRAM 

The nations of the world are reported by the Atomic Energy 
Committee to have made measurable progress in cooperation for 
developing peaceful uses of atomic energy since cooperation was 
first proposed by President Eisenhower in 1953. The Committee 
was formally created by the UN on October 26, 1956. It will 
come into effect when 18 of the signatories have ratified the 
agreement. Headquarters of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) will be located in Vienna. The United States 
has already made materials available to the world pool. 


UN Srupent Traininc Procram 

For the second year the program to train university students 
in the work of the United Nations has been approved by the 
General Assembly. Some 20 students will be selected from 
countries not represented last year, persons of either sex, who 
intend to take up careers in education, journalism, diplomatic or 
consular services or other social fields. Forty-three member- 
states nominated candidates this year to an eight-week summer 
program. 


NATO 

For the second year the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
will sponsor a scholarship program to study the common tradi- 
tions, history and present needs of the NATO community. 
Besides scholarships it offers research fellowships. The Institute 
of International Education will aid the State Dept. in screening 
applications for these programs. Awards will be announced April 
4, 1957, the eighth anniversary of the signing of the NATO 
treaty. 


Tue TEACHERS OF THE WoRLD MEET 

Manila was the site, on August 1-7, of the World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 
The theme of the meeting was ““The Teacher and the Well-being 
of Society.” 


TaLxinc Across THE ATLANTIC 

At eleven o’clock on Tuesday morning, September 25 the first 
telephone conversation between New York and London was 
held. This culminated years of work and began greatly improved 
telephone service between the two continents. 


Workers 1n Trapes Go VisiTInG 

Sponsored by UNESCO in cooperation with seven inter- 
national Trade Unions and cooperative associations, 1200 workers 
from 16 countries met their opposite numbers in other lands 
last summer. The tours included Danish tailors and transport 
workers, Italian fishermen, Israeli clerks, Dutch restaurant workers 
and German miners. 
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New INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE FLAG 

Fifty nations, including the United States, have adopted a 
design for a flag to mark “Cultural Property” for its protection in 
case of war, just as the Red Cross now marks hospitals and 
medical personnel. The convention came into effect in August, 
1956. 


U.S. Foop To Europe 

Because of crop losses due to last winter’s record cold weather 
the United States has shipped 22 ship-loads of American food- 
stuffs to eight European countries. 


Reception CentER LocaTeD 1N SEATTLE 

To assist visitors to this country, especially those invited by 
the educational exchange programs of the State Dept. and the 
technical assistance program of the ICA a new reception center 
is opened in Seattle. It will especially serve visitors from Formosa, 
Korea and Japan. Other centers now operate in New York, San 
Francisco, Miami, New Orleans and Honolulu. 


IncREASED NumBErs oF AMERICAN YouTH Now In 

While in 1900 only 4 percent of Americans between 18 and 
21 were enrolled in institutions of higher learning, the propor- 
tion had by 1950 grown to about 30 per cent of the college-age 
group. 
Juntor Rep Cross Provipes Booxs 

To increase understanding of other countries the Junior Red 
Cross plans to launch a library program for rural elementary 
schools. The first library contains 42 books about life in 27 
foreign countries. This collection goes this fall to schools in 
West Virginia, Georgia, Missouri and Montana. The National 
Education Association is cooperating with the Junior Red Cross 
in the undertaking. 


CELEBRATION OF Earwiest Vircinia SETTLEMENT 

To mark the 350th anniversary of the sailing of English 
settlers who founded the commonwealth of Virginia and who 
sailed in three small vessels in 1606, a party of over a hundred 
Virginians went to England in October. Receptions and trips 
through England were followed by visits to Holland, Belgium 
and France. 


LauNCHING OF THE Mayr ower II 

The Mayflower II was launched at the village of Brixton, 
Devonshire, England on September 22d. A 96-foot ship of 
stout Devon oak has been constructed to be as nearly as possible 
a duplicate of the ship that brought the “Pilgrim Fathers” to 
this country in 1620. The launching was accompanied by a 
centuries-old ceremony. Among Americans present was William 
Brewster xii—a descendant of the Brewster who sailed on the 
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original ship. The originator of the Mayflower II project an- 
nounced that he had accepted the request of the Mayor of New 
York to exhibit the ship in New York harbor before delivering it 
permanently to the Plymouth Plantation Society in Plymouth, 
Mass. 


Humanity’s Hopes For Tue Furure 

A new weekly “Voice of America” program will broadcast, 
this winter, a series of 1000-word statements by some of the 
world’s most distinguished persons on the Topic,—Humanity’s 
Hopes For the Future. 


For Foreicn SERVICE 

For the use of this country’s Ambassadors and Ministers, a 
new flag has been designed. It depicts the Seal of the United 
States in a white field encircled by 13 white stars on a blue 
ground. It is designed for interior and automobile display. 


ForeiGN TRAVELLERS IN THE UniTep SraTes 

The Department of Commerce has announced that last year 
foreign travellers here spent nearly $650 million in the United 
States plus $60 million in transportation fares. 


PassAaMAQUODDY AGAIN IN VIEW 

A United States-Canada International Joint Commission was 
requested by the two countries in August to investigate and sub- 
mit a report respecting the Passamoquoddy Power Project. The 
Project was begun some years ago but has been held in abayence 
for several years. It is now proposed to continue it, if feasible, 
and an appropriation was made by congress in June for that 
purpose. 


CoNFERENCE ON THE CARIBBEAN 

In Gainesville, Florida, on December 6-8 1956, the School of 
Inter-American Studies of the University of Florida held its 7th 
Conference on the Caribbean. Subjects considered were Diplo- 
matic Relations, Confederation Movements, Trade and Business, 
Travel and Migration and Cultural Cooperation. Panel dis- 
cussions followed the addresses in each group. Interesting exhibits 
on the topics discussed were arranged in the library and other 
buildings. 


ComMMEmoraTION Stamps For VENEZUELA 

Venezuela has issued special postage stamps to commemorate the 
first Book Festival, held in Caracas in November. A feature of 
the festival was a collection of books and periodicals on Art, 
Science, Philosophy, Education and History published in the 21 
American republics since 1900. 


SicnaL System By Buinp Scouts 

Canada’s first patrol of Blind Boy Scouts has developed a 
Morse code whistling system which scout-masters believe will 
surpass conventional flag signalling methods used by other boy 
scouts. 


Pan AMERICAN FELLOwsHIP PRoGRAM 

Several members of the personnel of the ministries of Foreign 
Relations from Latin-American states, members of the Organ- 
ization of American States (OAS) took part this summer in a 
study at the Pan-American Union in Washington of the actual 
work of the OAS. 


U.S. anp Norway ExcHance ORCHESTRAS 

Seven major Symphony orchestras are participating this year 
in a UNESCO-sponsored musical exchange with Norway. Con- 
ductors in both countries have agreed to feature works of living 
composers chosen from a list supplied by the other nation. 


PARTNERSHIP IN SCIENTIFIC Mappinc 
The United States has proposed to Russia that she join this 
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country in making a photo-map of the North Pole’s shifting ice- 
cap. Flights would be made once a week during the International 
Geophysical Year beginning next July and continuing 18 months. 
Proposed flights would ply between Nome, Alaska, and Mur- 


mansk, Russia. 


Music Festiva, SLATED For VIENNA 

At a recent meeting of the European Festival Congress in San 
Giorgio, Italy it was decided to have the next meeting in Vienna. 
Geneva has hitherto been the meeting place of the congress, but 
it was decided last year to hold the meetings in a different place 
each year. 


7000TH SrupEeNT aT INNsBRUCK 

At the International Summer course at the University at the 
University of Innsbriick, now in its tenth year, students came 
from twenty-three countries. among them this last summer the 
7000th student came. He was from Indonesia. 


Sr. LawrENcE SEA-way 

This sheltered strategic waterway, besides being a vital contri- 
bution to the well-being of Canada and the United States is 
destined, says Army Secretary Brucker, to “carry more tonnage 
than either the Panama or Suez canals and in truth create a fourth 
seacoast.” 


To Arctic NaviGATION 

Aids unknown to Henry Hudson in Arctic waters are now 
carried by HMCS Laérador, an Arctic patrol-ship supporting 
DEW Line Operations. One of them is a microwave position- 
fixing system, simplified for the Labrador as a homing device 
for the ship’s boats, which frequently find themselves out of sight 
of the ship because of ice or dense fog. The Labrador is explor- 
ing hitherto untravelled Arctic routes practical for shipping 
through the Northwest Passage. 


Canava Buitpinc NortTHERN HicHways AND BripGEs 

Canada is planning extensive development programs in its vast 
northern regions. Among them the road running from a point 
near Alexandra Falls to a point where the Mackenzie River 
drains Great Slave Lake. Bridges are planned over the Takhini 
River, one over the Yukon River at Whitehorse and the recon- 
struction of a bridge over the Mayo River on the Whitehorse- 
Mayo Road. 


TRAvEL To CANADA 

Canada has announced that expenditures in that country of all 
visitors last year reached $328 million, an increase of about 7 per- 
cent over that for 1954. United States visitors spent about $303 
million. Those from overseas accounted for about $25 million. 


Seconp “European VILLAGE” 

On Sunday, September 23, in Hoerbranz near Bregenz, the 
cornerstone was laid for the second “European Village” sponsored 
by “Aid for the Homeless From Foreign Countries.” This is an 
organization sponsored by Father Pire, a Belgian priest, with 
the aim of providing new homes in congenial surroundings for 
European refugees. 


Foop To Iratian CHILDREN 

The International Cooperation Administration is to send $13.5 
million-worth of surplus food for school lunches and other child 
feeding programs in Italy. The Italian government pays the 
shipping charges. 


INLAND SH1P-BuILDING 

A unique French enterprise in Strasbourg, near the center of 
Europe, builds sea-going vessels 500 miles from the ocean. It 
has already sold a ship to a Norwegian client who has now 
ordered two larger ships, although Norway herself is a ship- 
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building country. The company also builds in Alsace, besides 
coastal vessels, Rhine motor barges, tug-boats and tankers. 


Firm Apout THE DanuBE 

During the fall of 1956 the nations on the Danube River 
united in a project to produce a joint film showing the river and 
in the languages of the several countries accompany the scenes. 
its scenery. National music was to be featured and a commentary 


Coast To Join Tue British ComMMONWEALTH 

The British Secretary of State for the Colonies announced 
on October 1, 1956 that the Gold Coast in Africa will be a fully 
independent state within the Commonwealth in March of 
next year. Its name will then be changed to Ghana. 


ConstiruTion For Viet Nam 

South Viet Nam. proclaimed its new constitution on October 
26. President Ngo Dinh Diem will have a 5-year term, the 
Constituent Assembly will serve another three years as a Parlia- 
ment and Communism is outlawed. Freedom of speech is 
guaranteed as long as it is not used “to plot against the republican 
regime.” 


FIvE-HUNDREDTH BirTHDAY OF Tokyo 
In October Tokyo held a 15-day festival to celebrate the 
founding of this capital of Japan. The festivities opened with 


a lantern parade. The city was founded in 1456 by Ota who 
supervised the construction of the present Imperial palace, the 


Yedo Castle. 


Japanese Universiry To Have Firsr ComMENCEMENT 

The International Christian University in Tokyo, now four 
years old, will hold its first graduation in April, 1957. It is not 
only international but also interracial and intercultural. All 
subjects are taught in both Japanese and English. Students are 
now of seven nationalities, including 32 Americans. 


Japan Tuirp tn Poputation Density 

With 243 persons per square kilometer, Japan now stands 
third in density of population in the world. The Netherlands 
are first with 324 and Belgium, with 288 is second. 


Korean Art To Be Exuisrrep HERE 

Under the International Educational Exchange program of 
this country the curator of Far-Eastern Art of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and a curator of Asiatic Art in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts have gone to Korea on the invita- 
tion of the Korean Government to select art objects for exhibition 
in the United States in 1958. Washington, New York, Boston, 
Minneapolis and Honolulu are among the cities to view the 
exhibit. 


BOOKS 


Heritage: An Illustrated History of Western Culture. Written 
and Illustrated by Allison Travis Brown. (New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1956. Pp. 200. Index. $7.50.) 

Mrs. Brown had an excellent idea for showing American 
youth how, when and where Western culture originated and 
developed. If Johnny can’t read, he at least can understand 
pictures. Over 1400 illustrations take him swiftly and painlessly 
from the artifacts of prehistory to the architecture of the atomic 
age. The accompanying text is clear and readable. Enough gen- 
eral history supplements the story of the arts to suggest the 
political and social background of cultural developments. 

Compared to books of similar nature published abroad, par- 
ticularly in France, some of the sketches do scant justice to the 
originals. A few careless errors, such as calling Pompeii a “Roman 
suburb,” (p. 48), also mar the book. Nevertheless Mrs. Brown 
succeeds in recording the evolution of western culture as mani- 
fested in painting and sculpture, architecture and furniture design, 
in the minor and graphic arts and in literature and music. Her sur- 
vey maintains an intelligent balance between the references to the 
great figures of cultural history and their artistic achievements. 
Pictures and text emphasize the rise and fall of aesthetic accom- 
plishment as well as the movement of ideas and techniques 
through time and space. In proving our debt to earlier civiliza- 
tions, Mrs. Brown shows how profoundly the culture of our own 
time has been fertilized and advanced by the cultures of past 
ages. Her book is useful and entertaining for the student and for 
the general reader. 

Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ambassador Extraordinary: Clare Boothe Luce. By Alden Hatch. 
1956. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 254. 
$3.75.) 

That Clare Booth Luce is a lady of outstanding talents has 
been recognized in the theater, in society, in the newspaper 
world and in public life. Consequently, it is good to have the 
salient facts of Ambassador Luce’s brilliant service presented be- 
tween the covers of a book. Although this biography may not 
prove to be a definitive study of a leader whose activities con- 
tinue to attract world attention, it is an entertaining story which, 
in broad outline, will point the way to future historians. 

One of the best features of this volume is that the author, 
Alden Hatch, emphasizes what a success Clare has been as the 
wife of Henry R. Luce, the latter the notably successful pub- 
lisher of “Life,” “Time” and “Fortune.” Only mutual respect, 
admiration and love could have produced and maintained team- 
work between two such imaginative, dynamic personalities. To- 
gether, they accepted the appointment to Italy; unitedly, they 
risked two “summit” reputations in the complicated world of 
diplomacy; and, thanks to unremitting, joint effort, they both 
triumphed over deep-rooted prejudices. Every wife-husband 
team can discover in this book the secret of an effective partner- 
ship. 

When Clare Boothe Luce served on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the U. S. House of Representatives, she was known as 
an intelligent, loyal colleague. Tough and cynical as she could 
appear to be at times, she retained and displayed an innate tender- 
ness of heart which kept her, even before her conversion to 
Catholicism, on “the side of the angels.”” She never forgot that 
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she herself had struggled in poverty and had faced in anguish 
“the dark night of the soul.” Personal tragedies purified her 
character and tapped resources of courage that were needed each 
time that she became a center of controversy. Fulsome as is the 
praise lavished upon the subject of this biography, it does not 
obscure the occasional mistakes and character defects against which 
Ambassador Luce continues to wage war. This blonde beauty is 
superb when challenged, as political adversaries on both sides of 
the Atlantic have discovered to their sorrow. 

Joseru F. 

Professor of International Relations, 

The University of Santo Domingo 
The Rise of the Vice Presidency. By Irving G. Williams. In- 

troduction by Edward R. Murrow. (Washington, Public 

Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. x, 266 p. $4.50.) 

This book would not have been published, though it might 
have been written, if Richard M. Nixon, the incumbent Vice 
President, has not been a subject of controversy. The author, a 
ranking professor at St. John’s University, did a book on the 
subject in 1954 and was adviser to Murrow’s television program 
on the vice presidency. Here he reviews the position of the 
“forgotten office” in American history, examines the character, 
political status and general uselessness of each vice president and 
ends with a detailed account of the rise of Nixon as an assistant 
to the President. The narrative, bereft of notes by decree of the 
publisher, is good, intimate history, with few omissions that con- 
tribute to appreciating—or depreciating—the personality of vice 
presidents. 

Men elected as Vice Presidents have served as Presidents dur- 
ing 51 years of the 167 years of the office; they have filled a dead 
predecessor’s term for 23 years, and have been elected to succeed 
themselves for 28 years. Since 1900 the Presidency has been 
held by a man elected as Vice President 38% of the time. 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and Martin Van Buren were the 
only ones of the 37 Vice Presidents who were elected President 
in his own right, after completing a term. Professor Williams 
shares the general belief that the Vice President should be se- 
lected as a person regarded as qualified to be President, and makes 
a case for the contention that the incumbent ought to have in- 
service opportunity to train for possible succession. ‘This position 
naturally emphasizes the conditioning which Vice President 
Nixon has received and profited by. In that respect, considering 
that the book was published during the 1956 campaign, the study 
had a topical aspect, but its assembling of facts, characterizations, 
analysis of political situations throughout our history provide a 
general view of an office which has seemed to be a superfluous 
piece of constitutional machinery. On balance, however, it is 
clear that the government cannot do without a Vice President 
chosen by election. The tendency of thought is that Vice Presi- 
dents should be a real part of an Administration and should be 
nominated on that basis. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Transformation: The Story of Modern Puerto Rico. By Earl 
Parker Hanson. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. Pp. 
xxiii, 416. Maps. $5.00 cloth; $1.85 paper.) 

Whether you agree with the “Great Man” theory of history or 
not, it is undeniable that the story of modern Puerto Rico is very 
largely the biography of Governor Luis Mufioz Marin. Son of 
Luis Mufioz Rivera, the “George Washington” of Puerto Rico, 
he has led the transformation of his fatherland from a colonial 
ugly duckling to a commonwealth status unique in the world and 
uniquely appropriate to meet the current needs of the island. 

Dr. Hanson, formerly Professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, has known Puerto Rico since 1935, and 
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reading Transformation is akin to an informal, factual tour of the 
island with him. The background for the present situation is 
briefly and skillfully laid, and the bulk of the volume deals with 
postwar Puerto Rico. The economic development under Opera- 
tion Bootstrap shares the spotlight with political and social issues, 
and in these pages we meet a host of personalities intimately con- 
nected with day-to-day developments. 

An excellent index is the key to the wealth of information in 
the volume, but there is no bibliography and no reference to 
sources. A few minor errors have crept in: for example, the 
conscientious objector group at Castafer during World War II 
is twice identified with the Quakers but in reality it was an 
interdenominational unit operated by the pacifist Church of the 
Brethren. 

There are few nonfiction books so gripping that you want to 
read them at one sitting, but this is one of those few. The 
heartening story of Don Luis and the valiant Puerto Rican people 
is a candle in our dark world. 

Freverick E, Kipper 
University of Florida 


Violent Truce. By Commander E. H. Hutchinson, USNR. 
(New York. 1955. The Devin-Adair Co. Pp. 150. Append. 
$3.50.) 

Commander Hutchinson’s consideration of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict covers the years 1951-1955 and shows beyond a doubt 
the necessity for the U. N. action in creating the Truce Super- 
vision Organization—the Mixed Armistice Commission—and its 
staffing with well-versed, level-headed, sober-thinking men. The 
day by day need for great insight into the most plausible and 
issue-circumventing circumstances evolving from the necessity of 
dealing with peoples who desired no solution to their border 
problems could only be met by this type of observers. Each case 
of border violation, no matter how small was over-stressed by 
the victims, and issues kept constantly in the forefront and never 
solved were the continuous daily lot of the observers who thru 
those years never had any hope of a solution being found. All 
they could hope for was that the U. N. and thus the peoples of 
the world would finally see that the total world population of 
refugees had not nor could be lessened by the existing conditions. 
The book carries one burden only—that of enlightenment as to 
there being not a one-sided philanthropic sympathy for the newly 
created child of the U. N. but a two-sided tragedy involving 
supplanted as well as surplanter. The book will serve as good 
detailed background for one to better understand the rapidly 
changing events of the first days of November 1956—when the 
whole issue now takes on new and vital significance for us all. 
These next few weeks may well mark the transversal of thought 
for many ‘people. The decisions in the U. N. and the actual 
placing of the Police Force in that area may make an entirely 
different picture, which will subsequently be placed before us 
and which we trust will prove a fair and just disposal of the 
whole issue. 

A.ice Bunston MacDonaLp 

Latin America in the United Nations. By John A. Houston. 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1956. Pp. 345. Tables. United Nations Studies: No. 8. 
$2.75.) 

Professor Houston, who is Chairman of the Department of In- 
ternational Relations and Political Science at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill., has chosen “to deal with those areas of particular Latin 
American interest fat the San Francisco Conference and in the 
United Nations] and to indicate the degree of consensus or di- 
vergence on particular issues.”” One of the results is to show that 
the so-called Latin American “bloc” may be more appropriately 
described as a regional “group” because, both as to percentage 
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of identical votes in the General Assembly and percentage of 
solidarity in voting therein, the Latin Americans are less united 
than the Soviet, the Arab-Asian or the NATO blocs. The one 
vote on which Latin American anity is a foregone conclusion is 
in election of a Latin American to a UN office, as it is one of the 
ways in which they attempt to strengthen their position as small 
powers in the organization. 

The book possesses an excellent selective bibliography and 
bibliographical footnotes which show the author’s wide acquain- 
tance with source materials. The one weakness of the volume, 
and it is only a partial weakness, is the index, which in general 
excludes references to countries except the Latin American and 
to persons other than Latin Americans. Even Puerto Rico is not 
found in the index, though it is mentioned in the text. 

Latin America in the United Nations fulfills the evaluation of 
it by the Panamanian jurist and former President, Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, who states in the foreword that “Professor Houston has 
made a very valuable contribution in the field of Inter-American 
and world affairs” and has produced a study of permanent worth 
to statesmen, diplomats, journalists, students of political science 
and all serious thinkers on international organization throughout 
the world. 

Freperick Kipper 
University of Florida 


Arms and Men: A Study of Military History. By Walter Millis. 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. Pp. 382, index, 
$5.75.) 

The changes made by the forces of democracy and by public 
opinion in the conduct of wars is traced by Walter Millis in his 
latest book “Arms and Men.” It is a brilliant exposition of the 
factors that brought such evolution in warfare. Of old, wars were 
the prerogative of kings with paid professional soldiers the pawns 
on the chessboard of battle. 

But as the book points out, the minutemen of Concord and 
Lexington introduced a new style of warfare—the war of the 
people. Increasingly public opinion and the drafting of men for 
battle became the basis for the struggles of nations. Our Civil 
War was the first great use of the draft, but it was not until 
World War I that the draft rather than volunteers became the 
accepted method of filling the ranks. From there on wars were 
truly a function of the populace who gave their bodies, their 
treasure and their scientific and technical skills. As John Donne 
in effect said—no man is an island but he is part of the whole. 

Millis significantly says of World War II, “This dumping of 
enormous quantities of high explosive directly upon civilian 
homes, factories, power and communication facilities, and upon 
the cowering people who lived in or manned them, was perhaps 
the most striking feature of the second World War. ... The 
combination of the tank and the tactical airplane continued to 
dominate most theatres down to the end.” 

He calls World War II the first war that was truly a global 
conflict, out of which emerged—“the almost unbelievable power 
of the modern centralized, managerial and nationalistic state to 
drain the whole physical, intellectual, economic, emotional and 
moral resources of its citizens to the single end of military vic- 
tory.” 

This book throws new light on the place of warfare in the 
modern state. It should be read by all citizens who believe that 
our way of life is worth preserving. It is not only a text on 
battle and a history of our development in waging war, but is a 
profound treatise on the philosophy of survival in these times. 

Walter Millis has written many profound works but this 
readable book is his best. 

Harry H. Semmes 
Washington, D. C. 
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Africa’s Chailenge to America. By Chester Bowles. (University 
of California Press, Sept. 1956. 134 pps. $2.75.) 


This thin volume is a welcome addition to the growing output 
of material on Africa. The many descriptive and fictional works 
which have appeared over the past few years have been useful in 
providing information and arousing interest but they have left 
many wondering and confused. This work is an attempt to 
analyze the problem presented by the change-taking in Africa and 
the problems presented to America by the groping movements 
of African territories toward independence. Regardless of the ex- 
tent to which one may agree or disagree with the conclusions 
reached it does present an approach to the problem and should 
be an invitation to others to think about it. 

The first section of the book presents a remarkable kaleido- 
scopic picture of Africa in a few pages through the device of 
quotations of many of the varied viewpoints of Africans and 
European residents in Africa, 

The second section attempts to put the African problem into 
the context of the current world picture by presenting the prob- 
lem as it appears under three headings: the revolution of rising 
expectations; the growing independence of the western world on 
external sources of raw materials; and, the conflict between the 
western world and the Communist nations. 

The third section is a review of the response of the Colonial 
powers to the African challenge and finally the fourth section 
proposes an American approach. 

In essence, Mr. Bowles insists, “the pace of events there can 
no longer be controlled by our European friends,” but “wise 
policies may enable us to influence events in ways that will ad- 
vance the aspirations of the Africans, and protect not only our 
own legitimate interests, but also those of our NATO allies.” He 
states that we have followed an essentially negative policy and 
“instead of making friends in each group, we are antagonizing 
both, without winning the respect of either.” In place of the ap- 
proach to date he recommends a return to the five principles pro- 
posed as guides for colonial powers by the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, in discussions preliminary to the development of 
the United Nations. 

However, much disagreement there may be with this book it 
deserves reading and hopefully serious thought. 

E, Moran, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


Congressional Politics in the Second World War, By Roland 
Young. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. 
281. $4.50.) 

In World War II, the President emerged as the over-all 
planner of political and economic action. Consequently, the role 
of the Congress was that of altering, amending, objecting and 
substituting. The grand strategy of the war, for example, was 
almost totally executive. Although subject to occasional criticism 
by some members of the legislative branch of the government, 
the execution of war strategy was left in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Allocations of men, money 
and material were decisions largely made in the White House 
and in the Pentagon. One of the most interesting developments 
of the use of wartime powers was the alertness shown by several 
members of the Appropriations Committees in tracing the pro- 
portions of the Manhattan Project, which led to the production 
of nuclear energy. As Senator Styles Bridges remarked, this was 
“one of the best-kept secrets of the war,” although five U. S. 
Representatives and an equal number of Senators knew what was 
going on, 

On the other hand, President Roosevelt was not always able 
to secure congressional support for his policies, notably in the 
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field of taxation and labor relations. There were also clashes be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol with regard to price 
contro]. Another source of friction arose out of the number and 
scope of investigating committees. 

One of the most constructive pieces of legislation during the 
war was the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. College administra- 
tors, State officials and veterans’ organizations all rallied to the 
support of this bill. 

When the creation of UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) was proposed, considerable op- 
position developed in the U. S. Senate. The hostility was 
diminished, although not altogether removed, by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson’s promise that there would be “total con- 
gressional consultation” about this legislation. 

This study by Roland Young, professor of Political Science in 
Northwestern University, has two valuable appendices, illustrating 
voting tendencies, and an adequate index. 


Josepu F, THorninc, 
Professor of International Relations, 
University of Santo Domingo 


Denmark and the United Nations. By Max Sgrensen and Niels 
J. Haagerup. (New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1956. Pp. xiii, 154. $3.00.) 


Denmark is a Scandinavian democracy (reigned over by a 
king) whose Government is run by its political parties which get 
their support from public opinion. It is a small, even minor, 
country in terms of “power” but it is made up of a people whose 
economy, intelligence, integrity and “civilization” are second to 
none and superior to most. It is therefore enlightening to learn 
from this intimate exposition in the National Studies on Interna- 
tional Organization series of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace how Denmark views its membership in the United 
Nations, especially since the authors can also contrast its present 
relation with its former membership in the League of Nations. 

The principal contrast is that, until Danish soil was free of the 
Nazi occupation, Denmark was not “power” or security con- 
scious. Until 1940 Denmark’s conviction was that it had not the 
human or physical resources to resist its neighbors and that. its 
safest bet was to be scrupulously correct. At Paris in 1919 Den- 
mark was offered Schleswig in the allied policy of cutting Ger- 
many down. Denmark replied that North Schleswig was Danish, 
which could be confirmed by plebiscite, but it doubted if South 
Schleswig was—and a plebiscite confirmed that. But after 1945 
Denmark became security and policy conscious and the acquisition 
of South Schleswig became a public question—of which, how- 
ever, nothing came. 

The authors of this brochure report extensively how the 
political parties and the press view each of the many subjects 
arising in the United Nations that concerns Denmark. Collective 
security is accepted and membership in NATO does not relieve 
Denmark of anxiety as to the extent of its duty in executing it. 
The purposes and principles of the Charter have long been tacit 
tenets of Denmark’s international relations, and the authors in 
relating its attitude in matters of political cooperation, economic, 
social and colonial problems implicitly show that. In them, how- 
ever, as in those matters relating to security, Denmark has lost 
some self-assurance. Throughout this brochure political uncer- 
tainty is expressed about how Denmark’s instinctive attitude 
might be taken by the Soviet Union or the United States. In 
League of Nations days Denmark did and said what it thought 
was right; big or super “powers” might be irked, but they re- 
spected the doer or sayer. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Zealand Now. By Oliver Duff, 2d Edition. (Hamilton, 
N. Z. Distributed by Macmillan, New York, 1956. Pp. x, 
129, index, illus., maps, $3.00.) 


The first edition of this little bock written fourteen years ago, 
has needed apparently no drastic revision. The author “leaves the 
lines where he first drew them. The scene is still what it was as 
a whole.” ‘What I saw and felt at 57,” he says, “is what I still 
think in see at 72 when I stand on the same hill-tops.” 

New Zealand, 1200 miles away from its nearest neighbor, 
“breaks the surface of the world’s loneliest ocean.” The physical 
characteristics of its islands, North Island and South Island, mean 
very much in the development of the country, its industries and 
its people. 

The inhabitants, he says, are what the environment made 
them, constantly threatened as they are by the return of “the 
bush.” 

North Island because of its climate and formation lends itself 
to the raising of cattle and sheep. Because much of the terrain 
is “uplifted high” it “brings down the clouds and throws up 
the winds.” New Zealand has an average of at least six hours a 
day of sunshine right through the year. Nearly all of the two 
islands, however have fifty inches of rain or more, and there are 
only two or three corners where the wind does not blow for at 
least three days a week. Melbourne, especially, he calls “A gusty 
city.” 

The inhabitants have had to become industrious and use con- 
siderable ingenuity to prosper. They are, he says steady-going, 
religious people. When a country is only one hundred years 
old, he says, “Cumbered about many things and largely dumb 
there are not even books and magazines, pictures, songs and 
poems to tell one generation where the other is worshiping,” 
it is hard to tell what the future may be! 

Nevertheless this thoughtful appraisal of New Zealand and its 
people leads us to agree that “Many things will come to this 
country during the next hundred years; many will pass away, but 
liberty will not pass away while our grandchildren can spell 
‘Olympus’.” 

Mase. Sours 
The American Peace Society 


Le Suisse et les Nations Unies par Jacqueline Belin sous la direc- 
tion de Professeur Paul Guggenheim. (New York, Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. 1939. $3.00.) 


This item in the National Studies on International Organiza- 
tion series of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has the special interest of elucidating the reasons why Switzerland, 
a member of the League of Nations, is not a member of the 
United Nations. In brief, the Swiss cantons started to neutralize 
themselves in 1515, gained juridical recognition of the status in 
1815, and ever since have developed a polity based on permanent 
neutrality, a quite different thing from neutrality in the presence 
of war or the current bastard “neutralism.”” The “complete neu- 
trality” which Switzerland sedulously practices was set forth in 
1919 in a message of the Federal Council (p. 65) which pre- 
ceded Swiss adherence to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
with a reservation regarding coercive measures. By 1938, after 
the Italo-Ethiopian application of sanctions, the optional char- 
acter of Article 16 was commonly accepted. The Charter of the 
United Nations allowed for no option on that point, and there- 
fore Switzerland declined to join, preferring its historical policy 
of permanent neutrality. 

Both Guggenheim and Mme. Belin are anxious to give a posi- 
tive interpretation to their country’s policy. The conduct of 
Swiss foreign relations, they say in effect, is dominated by close 
adherence to the application of law and rejects the use of high, or 
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power, politics, in fact of politics altogether. A fifth of the book 
on the Swiss Mission in Korea illustrates this preoccupation. The 
rest of the monograph is about equally divided between the his- 
tory of neutrality and its relation for Switzerland toward the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, and accounts of the 
activities of both organizations in which it felt able to participate. 
In general Switzerland participates in nonpolitical specialized 
and other agencies of international coordination and cooperation. 
Switzerland is the most consistent and persistent advocate of 
international legal order. It awaits, hopefully, a time when “the 
application of the principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and the extension of international jurisdiction” shall bring a 
reconsideration by Swiss public opinion and neutrality shall “cease 
to be egoistically national.” Then, writes Mme. Belin, it can be 
merged “in an international collaboration in which respect for 
liberty and law becomes the real assises of a new world.” 

Denys P. Myers 

Washington, D. C. 


The Church in Southeast Asia. By Winburn T. Thomas & 
Rajah B. Manikam. (New York: Friendship Press, 1956. Pp. 
xvi, 171. Map. $2.50 cloth; $1.25 paper.) 


East from Burma. By Constance M. Hallock. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1956. Pp. 120. Map. $2.50 cloth; $1.25 
paper.) 

Two attractive volumes, both covering approximately the same 
subject matter, should do much to inform concerned Christians 
about the state of culture, including religion, in Southeast Asia. 
The three authors write from firsthand knowledge of the area 
acquired over a considerable number of years. For both volumes 
the table of contents serves adequately as an index, and an identi- 
cal map, in colored relief, is tipped in the back of each. 

East from Burma is obviously intended for teen-agers and is 
largely descriptive. Colorful writing combines with many fine 
photographs to bring these distant lands into our homes: Burma, 
Formosa, Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. 

The Church in Southeast Asia is more analytical, historical and 
polemic, especially in the final chapter, “The Unfinished Task.” 
Interdenominational competition is deplored more than Protes- 
tant-Catholic rivalry. The meaning of the phrase, “end of the 
missionary era,” is carefully defined, along with the need for new 
Protestant approaches and the problems of the young churches. 
The latter volume concludes with a useful reading list, contains 
no illustrations but presents data for the Pacific Islands which are 
not included in East from Burma, 

Both books are suitable for collections on religions and on 
travel in church, school and public libraries, as well as for in- 
dividual or group study. 

Freverick E, Kipper 
University of Florida 


Martyr in Tibet. By Robert Loup. Translated from the French 
by Charles Davenport. (New York: David McKay Co., 1956. 
Pp. viii, 238, ill. $3.75.) 

This is the life and death struggle of Father Maurice Tornay, 
a St. Bernard missionary to Tibet. It is also the story of a tem- 
pestuous soul whose only solitude was martyrdom. 

Maurice Tornay was born in the little village of Orsieres, 
Switzerland, on August 31, 1910. As the author states, “For him 
there was only one way to live—to go upward always, like the 
mountain climbers and skiers of his country.” Ordination to the 
Holy Priesthood in 1938 as a St. Bernard Monk fulfilled a child- 
hood aspiration. Hazardous as is the life of these great men of 
the Swiss Alps, it did not present the challenge Father Tornay 
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demanded of life. He begged to be sent to Tibet where the 
Catholic missions were crying for help as one by one of their 
colleagues was murdered by the lamas and their bandits. His wish 
was granted in February 1936. 

Thereupon ensues the story of his struggle for survival amidst 
the pagans of the East. He entered Tibet in the throes of a 
civil war. Communist bands, fleeing from Chiang-Kai-shek’s 
troops during the Red army’s famous “long march” to northwest 
China, were devastating the countryside. Father Tornay and 
his companions managed to keep a few hours ahead of the 
Communist troops as they headed for Weiksi where their flock 
was to number 80 Christians. 

From 1939-1945 Father Tornay was director of the prepara- 
tory school] and pastor at Hua-lo-pa. These were years of relative 
tranquility, but of extreme hardship. In 1945 he was transferred 
to Yerkalo where he said his parish was bigger than France and his 
nearest white neighbor 8 days away. It was here that he learned 
vividly that “To its own people, Tibet is a land of spirits. For 
Chritians, it is a land of martyrs.” 

The year leading up to his expulsion from Yerkalo in January 
1946 was one filled with trials and anxiety. From 1946 until 
1949 he made repeated attempts to return and actually was more 
than half way back when he was murdered at the hands of four 
lamas. His death fulfilled one of his motives, “It is better to live 
right than to worry about living a long time.” 

Associate Editor of Worip AFFairs 


Geography of The Northlands, Edited by George H. T. Kimble 
and Dorothy Good. For the American Geographical Society. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1955. Pp. x, 534, index, 
illus. maps, $10.50.) 

The coming of aircraft has made enormous changes not only 
in ordinary travel and research but particularly in the discovery 
and surveying of the Polar and sub-Polar regions, north and 
south. This book, the first comprehensive work of its sort to 
appear for more than 20 years is written by some 15 geographers, 
geologists, biologists, and cartographers. It should be of special in- 
terest now because polar regions, both Arctic and Antarctic are 
coming more and more into world affairs and exploitation for 
economic uses and ultimately political affairs. The approach of 
the “Geophysical Year” accents the timeliness of such a thorough 
review. 

Under the general title of “Systematic Studies” we find such 
sub-titles as Physiography; Water-masses; Circulation and Ice 
cover; Marine Life; Population, Aboriginal and Immigrant; 
Transportation; Wealth, Renewable and Non-Renewable; and 
Economic Development. 

Then follow Regional Studies, including Northern and Eastern 
Canada, Greenland, Iceland, Northern Scandanavia and six 
studies of northern Russia, closing with the Arctic Archapelago. 

Not least useful in getting the meat out of this attractive book 
are two appendices. The first has a chronological list and descrip- 
tion of northern discoveries beginning with 330 B.C. the 
Basques, the Irish monks in the eighth century A.D. and so on. 

Appendix B lists alphabetically many plants and animals, com- 
mon and scientific names, that are to be found in the region. 

A large folded map of the whole north polar region of the 
globe is attached to the back cover in such a way that it can be 
opened without being obscured by the pages while one reads the 
chapters. 

All the way through, graphs, outline maps and photographs 
enrich the text. The style of writing is uniformly clear so that 
the net result is a beautifully printed book, good not only for 
careful study but attractive to read either casually or thoroughly. 

The American Geographical Society is to be congratulated on 
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having prepared a volume so appropriate to the times, so readable 


and so informing. 
Soute 
The American Peace Society 


The Dwarf Pine. By Irene Reiser. (Rutland, Vt. and Tokyo, 

Japan, Charles E. Tuttle, 1956. Pp. 310, $2.50.) 

The Oginawa city of “The Dwarf Pine” was the scene of 
Irene Reiser’s work as a teacher and missionary both before and 
after the second World War. In this book she narrates with 
great simplicity and detail the story of a family of Japanese who 
lived in the present rapidy changing Japan, but whose family 
traditions were all rooted in the past. The characters are believ- 
able and for the most part very likeable in their hopes and fears 
and sorrows. 

The style is almost photographic with little or no comment 
on the characters or events. But the reader closes the little book 
with a clearer understanding of the new conflicts and difficulties 
in adjusting the new Japan to the old. Progress has been remark- 
able, still when the characters adjust themselves to the outbreak of 
another war personal loves and desire are postponed without 
being really solved. 

Such tragedies are universal enough so that they are familiar 
to people of all lands and times. 

Maser 
American Peace Soc. 


Booxs RECEIVED 


Soviet Imperialism. By G. A. Tokaev. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 73, graphs, $2.75.) 

Changing Melanesia. By Cyril S. Belshaw. (Melbourne, Wel- 
lington, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 193, index, 
$2.30.) 

Jobs and Workers in India, By Oscar A. Orhati. (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xix, index, tables, $4.00.) 

The Norwegians, A Study in National Culture. By David Rod- 
nick. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 
vi, 165, index, $3.25.) 

Everyman’s United Nations. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1956. Pp. vi, 165, index, Paper, $3.25.) 

International Year-Book of Education. Vol. XVII, Paper, 1955. 
(Paris, UNESCO and Geneva, Bureau of Education, 1956, 
Pp. 450, $3.50.) 


Japanese Training and Research in the Russian Field. By Peter 
Berton, Paul Langer, and Rodger Swearingen. (Paper). (Los 
Angeles, School of International Relations, Far Eastern and 
Russian Research Series. University of California Press, 1956. 
Pp. xii, 266, $4.00.) 


TimELy PAMPHLETS 


Meeting the Russians. American Quakers Visit the Soviet Union. 
(Philadelphia: American Friends Service Committee, 1956. 
Pp. 96, map, ill. 35 cts.) 

Swords Into Plowshares. Educational Program of Exchange Serv- 
ice, The Fulbright Act. (Washington: Dept. of State, 1956. 
Pp. 53, Illus., tables, 25 cts.) 

Introducing Buddhism. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New 
York: Friendship Press, 1956. Pp. 61, illus., paper, 60 cts.) 
Israel: The Emergence of a New Nation. By Oscar Kraines. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1954. Pp. 45, $1.00.) 
Health in the United Kingdom Dependencies. (London: Central 
Office of Information, Reference Division, 1955. Pp. 38, 

Index, Tables.) 

The Temper of Peace. S. L. Poplai, Editor. (New Delhi: In- 
dian Council of World Affairs, 1955, Pp. 96, $1.00. Dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by The Institute of Pacific Relation, 
N. York.) 

The Goa Problem. By Pundlik Gaitonde and A. D. Mani. (New 
Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. Distributed in the 
U. S. by The Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. Pp. 30. 
50 cents.) 

Making Democracy Work. By Francis Hankin, (Washington, 
Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. 74. $1.00.) 

Persecution of the Arabs in Israel. By Professor Guillaume. (New 
York: Palestine Arab Refugee Office, 1956. Pp. 24, illus.). 
Christian News from Israel. Dr. C. H. Wardi, Editor. (Jerusa- 
lem: Government of Israel, Ministry of Religious Affairs, 

1955. Pp. 47. Illus.) 

Government as Enterprise and Social Servant. By Henry Abra- 
ham. (Washington: Public Affairs Press 1956. Pp. 61. $1.00.) 

Human Relations in International Affairs. By Seymour W. 
Beardsley and Alvin G. Edgell. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. $1.00.) 


In Memoriam 


Frederick Moore 


Mr. Frederick Moore died from a heart attack at the home 
of his son, John S. Moore, MD. in Roswell, N. M.. August 5th, 
1956, at the age of 78. Mr. Moore had been Associated Press 
correspondent in London and in Peking in the early part of his 
career, and later for the New York Times in those cities. He 
served the New York Tribune in Paris and in Constantinople. 
He frequently lectured on international affairs in this country. 
At different periods, fourteen years in all, he was employed by 
the Japanese Foreign Office to serve as advisor on international 
affairs. 

Mr. Moore joined the American Peace Society in 1938. 
Soon thereafter he was elected to the Board of Directors and 
became a member of the Board of Editors when the present 
Board was appointed, serving there until his last illness. His 


contributions to WORLD AFFAIRS, especially on Far Eastern 
topics, were timely and authoritative, from that poignant one 
in March, 1943, “The Emperor Did Not Want War,” to the 
final, masterly summary in the Winter number, 1951, “Our 
First Hundred Years in Asia” 


Besides many magazine articles, Mr. Moore was the author 
of several books on our foreign relations; among them “The 
Balkan Trail” “The Passing of Morocco,” “Chaos in Europe,” 
“America’s Naval Challenge,” and “With Japan’s Leaders,” 
He was decorated several times by foreign governments for his 
services in promoting international friendship, receiving only a 
year before he died the “Order of the Rising Sun,” Third 
Class, from the Emperor of Japan. 
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